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KARL MARX 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH WITH 
AN EXPOSITION OF MARXISM 


Marx, Karl, was born on May 5, 1818 (New Style), in 
the city of Trier (Rhenish Prussia). His father was a 
lawyer, a Jew, who in 1824 adopted Protestantism. The 
family was well-to-do, cultured, but not revolutionary. 
After graduating from a Gymnasium in Trier, Marx 
entered the university, first at Bonn and later in Berlin, 
where he read law, majoring in history and philosophy. 
He concluded his university course in 1841, submitting a 
doctoral thesis on the philosophy of Epicurus. At the time 
Marx was a Hegelian idealist in his views. In Berlin, he 
belonged to the circle of “Left Hegelians” (Bruno Bauer 
and others) who sought to draw atheistic and revolution¬ 
ary conclusions from Hegel’s philosophy. 

After graduating, Marx moved to Bonn, hoping to 
become a professor. However, the reactionary policy of 
the government, which deprived Ludwig Feuerbach of 
his chair in 1832, refused to allow him to return to the 
university in 1836, and in 1841 forbade young Professor 
Bruno Bauer to lecture at Bonn, made Marx abandon the 
idea of an academic career. Left Hegelian views were 
making rapid headway in Germany at the time. Ludwig 
Feuerbach began to criticise theology, particularly after 
1836, and turn to materialism, which in 1841 gained the 
ascendancy in his philosophy {The Essence of Christian¬ 
ity). The year 1843 saw the appearance of his Principles 
of the Philosophy of the Future. “One must oneself have 
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experienced the liberating effect” of these books, Engels 
subsequently wrote of these works of Feuerbach. “We 
[i.e., the Left Hegelians, including Marx] all became at 
once Feuerbachians.” 1 At that time, some radical bour¬ 
geois in the Rhineland, who were in touch with the Left 
Hegelians, founded, in Cologne, an opposition paper 
called Rheinische Zeitung (the first issue appeared on 
January 1, 1842). Marx and Bruno Bauer were invited 
to be the chief contributors, and in October 1842 Marx 
became editor-in-chief and moved from Bonn to Cologne. 
The newspaper’s revolutionary-democratic trend became 
more and more pronounced under Marx’s editorship, and 
the government first imposed double and triple censor¬ 
ship on the paper, and then on January 1, 1843, decided 
to suppress it. Marx had to resign the editorship before 
that date, but his resignation did not save the paper, 
which suspended publication in March 1843. Of the major 
articles Marx contributed to Rheinische Zeitung, Engels 
notes, in addition to those indicated below (see Bibliog¬ 
raphy- ! ), an article on the condition of peasant vinegrow- 
ers in the Moselle Valley. 3 Marx’s journalistic activities 
convinced him that he was insufficiently acquainted with 
political economy, and he zealously set out to study it. 

In 1843, Marx married, at Kreuznach, Jenny von West- 
phalen, a childhood friend he had become engaged to 
while still a student. His wife came of a reactionary 
family of the Prussian nobility, her elder brother being 
Prussia’s Minister of the Interior during a most reaction¬ 
ary period—1850-58. In the autumn of 1843, Marx went 
to Paris in order to publish a radical journal abroad, 
together with Arnold Ruge (1802-1880; Left Hegelian; in 
prison in 1825-30; a political exile following 1848, and a 
Bismarckian after 1866-70). Only one issue of this 
journal, Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher, appeared; 
publication was discontinued owing to the difficulty of 
secretly distributing it in Germany, and to disagreement 
with Ruge. Marx’s articles in this journal showed that he 
was already a revolutionary, who advocated “merciless 
criticism of everything existing”, and in particular the 














“criticism by weapon”, 4 and appealed to the masses and 
to the proletariat. 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Paris for 
a few days, and from that time on became Marx’s closest 
friend. They both took a most active part in the then 
seething life of the revolutionary groups in Paris (of 
particular importance at the time was Proudhon’s doctrine, 
which Marx pulled to pieces in his Poverty of Philosophy, 
1847); waging a vigorous struggle against the various 
doctrines of petty-bourgeois socialism, they worked out 
the theory and tactics of revolutionary proletarian social¬ 
ism, or communism (Marxism). See Marx’s works of this 
period, 1844-48, in the Bibliography. At the insistent 
request of the Prussian Government, Marx was banished 
from Paris in 1845, as a dangerous revolutionary. He 
went to Brussels. In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels 
joined a secret propaganda society called the Communist 
League; they took a prominent part in the League’s 
Second Congress (London, November 1847), at whose 
request they drew up the celebrated Communist Manifes¬ 
to, which appeared in February 1848. With the clarity 
and brilliance of genius, this work outlines a new world- 
conception, consistent materialism, which also embraces 
the realm of social life; dialectics, as the most comprehen¬ 
sive and profound doctrine of development; the theory 
of the class struggle and of the world-historic revolution¬ 
ary role of the proletariat—the creator of a new, com¬ 
munist society. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution of February 1848, 5 
Marx was banished from Belgium. He returned to Paris, 
whence, after the March Revolution, 6 he went to Cologne, 
Germany, where Neue Rheinische Zeitung was published 
from June 1, 1848 to May 19, 1849, with Marx as editor- 
in-chief. The new theory was splendidly confirmed by the 
course of the revolutionary events of 1848-49, just as it 
has been subsequently confirmed by all proletarian and 
democratic movements in all countries of the world. The 
victorious counter-revolutionaries first instigated court 
proceedings against Marx (he was acquitted on February 
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9, 1849), and then banished him from Germany (May 16, 
1849). First Marx went to Paris, was again banished after 
the demonstration of June 13, 1849, 7 and then went to 
London, where he lived till his death. 

His life as a political exile was a very hard one, as the 
correspondence between Marx and Engels (published in 
1913) 8 clearly reveals. Poverty weighed heavily on Marx 
and his family; had it not been for Engels’s constant and 
selfless financial aid, Marx would not only have been 
unable to complete Capital but would have inevitably 
been crushed by want. Moreover, the prevailing doctrines 
and trends of petty-bourgeois socialism, and of non¬ 
proletarian socialism in general, forced Marx to wage a 
continuous and merciless struggle and sometimes to repel 
the most savage and monstrous personal attacks ( Herr 
Vogfi). Marx, who stood aloof from circles of political 
exiles, developed his materialist theory in a number of 
historical works (see Bibliography), devoting himself 
mainly to a study of political economy. Marx revolution¬ 
ised this science (see “The Marxist Doctrine”, below) in 
his Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) and Capital (Vol. I, 1867). 

The revival of the democratic movements in the late 
fifties and in the sixties recalled Marx to practical activ¬ 
ity. In 1864 (September 28) the International Working 
Men’s Association—the celebrated First International— 
was founded in London. Marx was the heart and soul of 
this organisation, and author of its first Address 10 and of a 
host of resolutions, declarations and manifestos. In unit¬ 
ing the labour movement of various countries, in striving 
to channel into joint activity the various forms of non¬ 
proletarian, pre-Marxist socialism (Mazzini, Proudhon, 
Bakunin, 11 liberal trade-unionism in Britain, Lassallean 
vacillations to the right in Germany, etc.), and in combat¬ 
ing the theories of all these sects and schools, Marx 
hammered out a uniform tactic for the proletarian struggle 
of the working class in the various countries. Follow¬ 
ing the downfall of the Paris Commune (18 71) 12 —of 
which Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, brilliant, 
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effective and revolutionary analysis (7 he Civil War in 
France, 1871)—and the Bakuninist-caused cleavage in the 
International, 13 the latter organisation could no longer 
exist in Europe. After the Hague Congress of the Inter¬ 
national (1872), Marx had the General Council of the 
International transferred to New York. The First Inter¬ 
national had played its historical part, and now made 
way for a period of a far greater development of the 
labour movement in all countries in the world, a period 
in which the movement grew in scope, and mass socialist 
working-class parties in individual national states were 
formed. 

Marx’s health was undermined by his strenuous work 
in the International and his still more strenuous theoret¬ 
ical occupations. He continued work on the refashioning 
of political economy and on the completion of Capital, 
for which he collected a mass of new material and studied 
a number of languages (Russian, for instance). However, 
ill-health prevented him from completing Capital. 

His wife died on December 2, 1881, and on March 14, 
1883, Marx passed away peacefully in his armchair. He 
lies buried next to his wife at Highgate Cemetery in Lon¬ 
don. Of Marx’s children some died in childhood in Lon¬ 
don, when the family were living in destitute circumstan¬ 
ces. Three daughters married English and French social¬ 
ists: Eleanor Aveling, Laura Lafargue and Jenny Lon- 
guet. The latter’s son is a member of the French Socialist 
Party. 


The Marxist Doctrine 

Marxism is the system of Marx’s views and teachings. 
Marx was the genius who continued and consummated 
the three main ideological currents of the nineteenth 
century, as represented by the three most advanced coun¬ 
tries of mankind: classical German philosophy, classical 
English political economy, and French socialism combined 
with French revolutionary doctrines in general. 
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Acknowledged even by his opponents, the remarkable 
consistency and integrity of Marx’s views, whose totality 
constitutes modern materialism and modern scientific 
socialism, as the theory and programme of the working- 
class movement in all the civilised countries of the world, 
make it incumbent on us to present a brief outline of his 
world-conception in general, prior to giving an exposition 
of the principal content of Marxism, namely, Marx’s 
economic doctrine. 


Philosophical Materialism 

Beginning with the years 1844-45, when his views took 
shape, Marx was a materialist and especially a follower 
of Ludwig Feuerbach, whose weak points he subsequently 
saw only in his materialism being insufficiently consistent 
and comprehensive. To Marx Feuerbach’s historic and 
“epoch-making” significance lay in his having resolutely 
broken with Hegel’s idealism and in his proclamation of 
materialism, which already “in the eighteenth century, 
particularly French materialism, was not only a struggle 
against the existing political institutions and against ... 
religion and theology, but also ... against all metaphys¬ 
ics” (in the sense of “drunken speculation” as distinct 
from “sober philosophy”). (T he Holy Family, in Litera- 
rischer Nachlass.) “To Hegel. .wrote Marx, “the pro¬ 
cess of thinking, which, under the name of ‘the Idea’, he 
even transforms into an independent subject, is the demi- 
urgos (the creator, the maker) of the real world.... With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected by the human mind, and trans¬ 
lated into forms of thought” ( Capital , Vol. I, Afterword 
to the Second Edition). In full conformity with this mate¬ 
rialist philosophy of Marx’s, and expounding it, Frederick 
Engels wrote in Anti-Diihring (read by Marx in the 
manuscript): “The unity of the world does not consist in 
its being. . . . The real unity of the world consists in its 
materiality, and this is proved ... by a long and weari- 
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some development of philosophy and natural science... 
“Motion is the mode of existence of matter. Never any¬ 
where has there been matter without motion, or motion 
without matter, nor can there be.... But if the ... ques¬ 
tion is raised: what thought and consciousness really are, 
and where they come from; it becomes apparent that they 
are products of the human brain and that man himself 
is a product of Nature, which has developed in and along 
with its environment; hence it is self-evident that the 
products of the human brain, being in the last analysis 
also products of Nature, do not contradict the rest of 
Nature’s interconnections but are in correspondence with 
them.... 

“Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the thoughts 
within his mind were to him not the more or less abstract 
images [Abbilder, reflections; Engels sometimes speaks of 
“imprints”) of real things and processes, but, on the 
contrary, things and their development were to him only 
the images, made real, of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere 
or other before the world existed.” In his Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach —which expounded his own and Marx’s views on 
Feuerbach’s philosophy, and was sent to the printers after 
he had re-read an old manuscript Marx and himself had 
written in 1844-45 on Hegel, Feuerbach and the materialist 
conception of history—Engels wrote: “The great basic ques¬ 
tion of all philosophy, especially of more recent philo¬ 
sophy, is the relation of thinking and being ... spirit to 
Nature ... which is primary, spirit or Nature.... The 
answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps. Those who asserted the 
primacy of spirit to Nature and, therefore, in the last 
instance, assumed world creation in some form or other 
. .. comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who 
regarded Nature as primary, belonged to the various 
schools of materialism.” Any other use of the concepts 
of (philosophical) idealism and materialism leads only to 
confusion. Marx decidedly rejected, not only idealism, 
which is always linked in one way or another with reli¬ 
gion, but also the views—especially widespread in our 
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day—of Hume and Rant, agnosticism, criticism, and 
positivism in their various forms; he considered that 
philosophy a “reactionary” concession to idealism, and 
at best a “shamefaced way of surreptitiously accepting 
materialism, while denying it before the world”. 14 On 
this question, see, besides the works by Engels and Marx 
mentioned above, a letter Marx wrote to Engels on De¬ 
cember 12, 1868, in which, referring to an utterance by 
the naturalist Thomas Huxley, which was “more mate¬ 
rialistic” than usual, and to his recognition that “as 
long as we actually observe and think, we cannot possibly 
get away from materialism”, Marx reproached Huxley 
for leaving a “loop-hole” for agnosticism, for Humism. 
It is particularly important to note Marx’s view on the 
relation between freedom and necessity: “Freedom is the 
appreciation of necessity. ‘Necessity is blind only insofar 
as it is not understood’ ” (Engels in Anti-Diihring ). This 
means recognition of the rule of objective laws in Nature 
and of the dialectical transformation of necessity into 
freedom (in the same manner as the transformation of 
the uncognised but cognisable “thing-in-itself” into the 
“thing-for-us”, of the “essence of things” into “pheno¬ 
mena”). Marx and Engels considered that the “old” 
materialism, including that of Feuerbach (and still more 
the “vulgar” materialism of Buchner, Vogt and Mole- 
schott), contained the following major shortcomings: (I) 
this materialism was “predominantly mechanical”, fail¬ 
ing to take account of the latest developments in chemis¬ 
try and biology (today it would be necessary to add: 
and in the electrical theory of matter); (2) the old mate¬ 
rialism was non-historical and non-dialectical (meta¬ 
physical, in the meaning of anti-dialectical), and did not 
adhere consistently and comprehensively to the stand¬ 
point of development; (3) it regarded the “human 
essence” in the abstract, not as the “complex of all” 
(concretely and historically determined) “social relations”, 
and therefore merely “interpreted” the world, whereas 
it was a question of “changing” it, i.e., it did not under¬ 
stand the importance of “revolutionary practical activity”. 
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Dialectics 


As the most comprehensive and profound doctrine of 
development, and the richest in content, Hegelian 
dialectics was considered by Marx and Engels the greatest 
achievement of classical German philosophy. They 
thought that any other formulation of the principle of 
development, of evolution, was one-sided and poor in 
content, and could only distort and mutilate the actual 
course of development (which often proceeds by leaps, 
and via catastrophes and revolutions) in Nature and in 
society. “Marx and I were pretty well the only people 
to rescue conscious dialectics (from the destruction of 
idealism, including Hegelianism) and apply it in the 
materialist conception of Nature. ... Nature is the proof 
of dialectics, and it must be said for modern natural 
science that it has furnished extremely rich [this was 
written before the discovery of radium, electrons, the 
transmutation of elements, etc.!) and daily increasing 
materials for this test, and has thus proved that in the 
last analysis Nature’s process is dialectical and not meta¬ 
physical.” 15 

“The great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the 
world is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready¬ 
made things, but as a complex of processes, in which the 
things apparently stable no less than their mind images 
in our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted 
change of coming into being and passing away ... this 
great fundamental thought has, especially since the time 
of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary conscious¬ 
ness that in this generality it is now scarcely ever contra¬ 
dicted. But to acknowledge this fundamental thought in 
words and to apply it in reality in detail to each domain 
of investigation are two different things.... For dialec¬ 
tical philosophy nothing is final, absolute, sacred. It 
reveals the transitory character of everything and in 
everything; nothing can endure before it except the 
uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing away, 
of endless ascendancy from the lower to the higher. And 
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dialectical philosophy itself is nothing more than the 
mere reflection of this process in the thinking brain.” 
Thus, according to Marx, dialectics is “the science of the 
general laws of motion, both of the external world and 
of human thought”. 16 

This revolutionary aspect of Hegel’s philosophy was 
adopted and developed by Marx. Dialectical material¬ 
ism “does not need any philosophy standing above the 
other sciences”. From previous philosophy there remains 
“the science of thought and its laws—formal logic and 
dialectics”. 17 Dialectics, as understood by Marx, and also 
in conformity with Hegel, includes what is now called 
the theory of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, 
must regard its subject matter historically, studying and 
generalising the origin and development of knowledge, 
the transition from rcora-knowledge to knowledge. 

In our times the idea of development, of evolution, has 
almost completely penetrated social consciousness, only in 
other ways, and not through Hegelian philosophy. Still, 
this idea, as formulated by Marx and Engels on the basis 
of Hegel’s philosophy, is far more comprehensive and 
far richer in content than the current idea of evolution is. 
A development that repeats, as it were, stages that have 
already been passed, but repeats them in a different way, 
on a higher basis (“the negation of negation”), a devel¬ 
opment, so to speak, that proceeds in spirals, not in a 
straight line; a development by leaps, catastrophes, and 
revolutions; “breaks in continuity”; the transformation of 
quantity into quality; inner impulses towards develop¬ 
ment, imparted by the contradiction and conflict of the 
various forces and tendencies acting on a given body, or 
within a given phenomenon, or within a given society; 
the interdependence and the closest and indissoluble con¬ 
nection between all aspects of any phenomenon (history 
constantly revealing ever new aspects), a connection that 
provides a uniform, and universal process of motion, one 
that follows definite laws—these are some of the features 
of dialectics as a doctrine of development that is richer 
than the conventional one. (Cf. Marx’s letter to Engels 
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of January 8, 1868, in which he ridicules Stein’s “wooden 
trichotomies”, which it would be absurd to confuse with 
materialist dialectics.) 


The Materialist Conception 
of History 

A realisation of the inconsistency, incompleteness, and 
one-sidedness of the old materialism convinced Marx of 
the necessity of “bringing the science of society ... into 
harmony with the materialist foundation, and of recon¬ 
structing it thereupon”. 18 Since materialism in general 
explains consciousness as the outcome of being, and not 
conversely, then materialism as applied to the social life 
of mankind has to explain social consciousness as the 
outcome of social being. “Technology,” Marx writes 
{Capital, Vol. I), “discloses man’s mode of dealing with 
Nature, the immediate process of production by which he 
sustains his life, and thereby also lays bare the mode of 
formation of his social relations, and of the mental con¬ 
ceptions that flow from them.” 19 In the preface to his 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Marx 
gives an integral formulation of the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of materialism as applied to human society and its 
history, in the following words: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent 
of their will, relations of production which correspond 
to a definite stage of development of their material pro¬ 
ductive forces. 

“The sum total of these relations of production consti¬ 
tutes the economic structure of society, the real founda¬ 
tion, on which rises a legal and political superstructure 
and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious¬ 
ness. The mode of production of material life condi¬ 
tions the social, political and intellectual life process in 
general. It is not the consciousness of men that determi¬ 
nes their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their 
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development, the material productive forces of society 
come in conflict with the existing relations of production, 
or—what is but a legal expression for the same thing— 
with the property relations within which they have been 
at work hitherto. From forms of development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change of 
the economic foundation the entire immense superstruc¬ 
ture is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering 
such transformations a distinction should always be made 
between the material transformation of the economic con¬ 
ditions of production, which can be determined with the 
precision of natural science, and the legal, political, reli¬ 
gious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight 
it out. 

“Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on 
what he thinks of himself, so we cannot judge of such a 
period of transformation by its own consciousness; on the 
contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing 
conflict between the social productive forces and the re¬ 
lations of production_ In broad outlines Asiatic, an¬ 

cient, feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of production 
can be designated as progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society” (cf. Marx’s brief formulation in a 
letter to Engels dated July 7, 1866: “Our theory that the 
organisation of labour is determined by the means of 
production”). 

The discovery of the materialist conception of history, 
or more correctly, the consistent continuation and exten¬ 
sion of materialism into the domain of social phenomena, 
removed the two chief shortcomings in earlier historical 
theories. In the first place, the latter at best examined 
only the ideological motives in the historical activities 
of human beings, without investigating the origins of 
those motives, or ascertaining the objective laws govern¬ 
ing the development of the system of social relations, or 
seeing the roots of these relations in the degree of devel- 
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opment reached by material production; in the second 
place, the earlier theories did not embrace the activities 
of the masses of the population, whereas historical mate¬ 
rialism made it possible for the first time to study with 
scientific accuracy the social conditions of the life of the 
masses, and the changes in those conditions. At best, pre- 
Marxist “sociology” and historiography brought forth an 
accumulation of raw facts, collected at random, and a 
description of individual aspects of the historical process. 
By examining the totality of opposing tendencies, by 
reducing them to precisely definable conditions of life 
and production of the various classes of society, by dis¬ 
carding subjectivism and arbitrariness in the choice of a 
particular “dominant” idea or in its interpretation, and 
by revealing that, without exception, all ideas and all 
the various tendencies stem from the condition of the 
material forces of production, Marxism indicated the way 
to an all-embracing and comprehensive study of the 
process of the rise, development, and decline of socio¬ 
economic systems. People make their own history, but 
what determines the motives of people, of the mass of 
people, i.e., what gives rise to the clash of conflicting 
ideas and strivings? What is the sum total of all these 
clashes in the mass of human societies? What are the 
objective conditions of production of material life that 
form the basis of all of man’s historical activity? What 
is the law of development of these conditions? To all 
these Marx drew attention and indicated the way to a 
scientific study of history as a single process which, with 
all its immense variety and contradictoriness, is governed 
by definite laws. 

The Class Struggle 

It is common knowledge that, in any given society, the 
strivings of some of its members conflict with the strivings 
of others, that social life is full of contradictions, and that 
history reveals a struggle between nations and societies, 
as well as within nations and societies, and, besides, an 
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alternation of periods of revolution and reaction, peace 
and war, stagnation and rapid progress or decline. Marx¬ 
ism has provided the guidance, i.e., the theory of the 
class struggle, for the discovery of the laws governing 
this seeming maze and chaos. It is only a study of the 
sum of the strivings of all the members of a given society 
or group of societies that can lead to a scientific definition 
of the result of those strivings. Now the conflicting striv¬ 
ings stem from the difference in the position and mode 
of life of the classes into which each society is divided. 
“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggles,” Marx wrote in the Communist Mani¬ 
festo (with the exception of the history of the primitive 
community, Engels added subsequently). “Freeman and 
slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master 
and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an 
uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that 
each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution 
of society at large, or in the common ruin of the con¬ 
tending classes... . The modern bourgeois society that has 
sprouted from the ruins of feudal society has not done 
away with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of 
the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive fea¬ 
ture: it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a 
whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly facing each other: 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.” Ever since the Great French 
Revolution, European history has, in a number of coun¬ 
tries, tellingly revealed what actually lies at the bottom 
of events—the struggle of classes. The Restoration 20 period 
in France already produced a number of historians 
(Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, and Thiers) who, in summing 
up what was taking place, were obliged to admit that the 
class struggle was the key to all French history. The 
modern period—that of the complete victory of the 
bourgeoisie, representative institutions, extensive (if not 
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universal) suffrage, a cheap daily press, that is widely 
circulated among the masses, etc., a period of powerful 
and ever-expanding unions of workers and unions of 
employers, etc.—has shown even more strikingly (though 
sometimes in a very one-sided, “peaceful”, and “consti¬ 
tutional” form) the class struggle as the mainspring of 
events. The following passage from Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto will show us what Marx demanded of social 
science as regards an objective analysis of the position of 
each class in modern society, with reference to an anal¬ 
ysis of each class’s conditions of development: “Of all 
the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary 
class. The other classes decay and finally disappear in the 
face of Modern Industry; the proletariat is its special and 
essential product. The lower middle class, the small 
manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, 
all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinc¬ 
tion their existence as fractions of the middle class. They 
are therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay 
more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the 
wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, 
they are so only in view of their impending transfer into 
the proletariat; they thus defend not their present, but 
their future interests; they desert their own standpoint to 
place themselves at that of the proletariat.” In a number 
of historical works (see Bibliography), Marx gave brilliant 
and profound examples of materialist historiography, of 
an analysis of the position of each individual class, and 
sometimes of various groups or strata within a class, 
showing plainly why and how “every class struggle is a 
political struggle”. 21 The above-quoted passage is an 
illustration of what a complex network of social relations 
and transitional stages from one class to another, from 
the past to the future, was analysed by Marx so as to 
determine the resultant of historical development. 

Marx’s economic doctrine is the most profound, com¬ 
prehensive and detailed confirmation and application of 
his theory. 
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Marx’s Economic Doctrine 


“It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the eco¬ 
nomic law of motion of modern society”, i.e., capitalist, 
bourgeois society, says Marx in the preface to Capital. 
An investigation into the relations of production in a 
given, historically defined society, in their inception, de¬ 
velopment, and decline—such is the content of Marx’s 
economic doctrine. In capitalist society the production of 
commodities is predominant, and Marx’s analysis there¬ 
fore begins with an analysis of commodity. 


Value 

A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satisfies 
a human want; in the second place, it is a thing that can 
be exchanged for another thing. The utility of a thing 
makes it a use-value. Exchange-value (or simply value) 
is first of all the ratio, the proportion, in which a certain 
number of use-values of one kind can be exchanged for 
a certain number of use-values of another kind. Daily 
experience shows us that millions upon millions of such 
exchanges are constantly equating with one another every 
kind of use-value, even the most diverse and incompa¬ 
rable. Now, what is there in common between these 
various things, things constantly equated with one another 
in a definite system of social relations? Their common 
feature is that they are products of labour. In exchanging 
products, people equate the most diverse kinds of labour. 
The production of commodities is a system of social rela¬ 
tions in which individual producers create diverse products 
(the social division of labour), and in which all these prod¬ 
ucts are equated to one another in the process of exchange. 
Consequently, what is common to all commodities is 
not the concrete labour of a definite branch of production, 
not labour of one particular kind, but abstract human 
labour—human labour in general. All the labour power 
of a given society, as represented in the sum total of 
the values of all commodities, is one and the same human 
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labour power. Thousands upon thousands of millions of 
acts of exchange prove this. Consequently, each particular 
commodity represents only a certain share of the socially 
necessary labour time. The magnitude of value is deter¬ 
mined by the amount of socially necessary labour, or by 
the labour time that is socially necessary, for the produc¬ 
tion of a given commodity, of given use-value. “Whene¬ 
ver, by an exchange, we equate as values our different pro¬ 
ducts, by that very act, we also equate, as human labour, 
the different kinds of labour expended upon them. We are 
not aware of this, nevertheless we do it.” 22 As one of the 
earlier economists said, value is a relation between two 
persons; only he should have added: a relation concealed 
beneath a material wrapping. We can understand what 
value is only when we consider it from the standpoint of 
the system of social relations of production in a particu¬ 
lar historical type of society, moreover, of relations that 
manifest themselves in the mass phenomenon of exchange, 
a phenomenon which repeats itself thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of times. “As values, all commodities are only 
definite masses of congealed labour time.” 23 After making 
a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the labour 
incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse 
the form, of value and money. Here, Marx’s main task is 
to study the origin of the money form of value, to study 
the historical process of the development of exchange, 
beginning with individual and incidental acts of exchange 
(the “elementary or accidental form of value”, in which 
a given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a 
given quantity of another), passing on to the universal 
form of value, in which a number of different commodi¬ 
ties are exchanged for one and the same particular com¬ 
modity, and ending with the money form of value, when 
gold becomes that particular commodity, the universal 
equivalent. As the highest product of the development of 
exchange and commodity production, money masks, con¬ 
ceals, the social character of all individual labour, the 
social link between individual producers united by the 
market. Marx analyses the various functions of money 
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in very great detail; it is important to note here in parti¬ 
cular (as in the opening chapters of Capital in general) 
that what seems to be an abstract and at times purely 
deductive mode of exposition deals in reality with a 
gigantic collection of factual material on the history of 
the development of exchange and commodity production. 
“If we consider money, its existence implies a definite 
stage in the exchange of commodities. The particular 
functions of money which it performs, either as the mere 
equivalent of commodities, or as means of circulation, or as 
means of payment, as hoard or as universal money, point, 
according to the extent and relative preponderance of the 
one function or the other, to very different stages in the 
process of social production” ( Capital , Vol. I ). 24 

Surplus Value 

At a certain stage in the development of commodity 
production money becomes transformed into capital. The 
formula of commodity circulation was C-M-C (commod¬ 
ity-money-commodity), i.e., the sale of one commodity 
for the purpose of buying another. The general formula 
of capital, on the contrary, is M-C-M, i.e., purchase for 
the purpose of selling (at a profit). The increase over the 
original value of the money that is put into circulation is 
called by Marx surplus value. The fact of this “growth” 
of money in capitalist circulation is common knowledge. 
Indeed, it is this “growth” which transforms money into 
capital, as a special and historically determined social 
relation of production. Surplus value cannot arise out of 
commodity circulation, for the latter knows only the 
exchange of equivalents; neither can it arise out of price 
increases, for the mutual losses and gains of buyers and 
sellers would equalise one another, whereas what we have 
here is not an individual phenomenon but a mass, average 
and social phenomenon. To obtain surplus value, the 
owner of money “must ... find ... in the market a com¬ 
modity, whose use-value possesses the peculiar property 
of being a source of value” 25 —a commodity whose pro- 
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cess of consumption is at the same time a process of the 
creation of value. Such a commodity exists—human 
labour power. Its consumption is labour, and labour 
creates value. The owner of money buys labour power at 
its value, which, like the value of every other commodi¬ 
ty, is determined by the socially necessary labour time 
requisite for its production (i.e., the cost of maintaining 
the worker and his family). Having bought labour power, 
the owner of money is entitled to use it, that is, to set it 
to work for a whole day—twelve hours, let us say. Yet, 
in the course of six hours (“necessary” labour time) the 
worker creates product sufficient to cover the cost of his 
own maintenance; in the course of the next six hours 
(“surplus” labour time), he creates “surplus” product, or 
surplus value, for which the capitalist does not pay. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of the process of pro¬ 
duction, two parts must be distinguished in capital: con¬ 
stant capital, which is expended on means of production 
(machinery, tools, raw materials, etc.), whose value, 
without any change, is transferred (immediately or part 
by part) to the finished product; secondly, variable capi¬ 
tal, which is expended on labour power. The value of this 
latter capital is not invariable, but grows in the labour 
process, creating surplus value. Therefore, to express the 
degree of capital’s exploitation of labour power, surplus 
value must be compared, not with the entire capital but 
only with the variable capital. Thus, in the example just 
given, the rate of surplus value, as Marx calls this ratio, 
will be 6:6, i.e., 100 per cent. 

There were two historical prerequisites for capital to 
arise: first, the accumulation of certain sums of money in 
the hands of individuals under conditions of a relatively 
high level of development of commodity production in 
general; secondly, the existence of a worker who is “free” 
in a double sense: free of all constraint or restriction on 
the sale of his labour power, and freed from the land 
and all means of production in general, a free unattached 
labourer, a “proletarian”, who cannot subsist except by 
selling his labour power. 
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There are two main ways of increasing surplus value: 
lengthening the working day (“absolute surplus value”), 
and reducing the necessary working day (“relative surplus 
value”). In analysing the former, Marx gives a most 
impressive picture of the struggle of the working class 
for a shorter working day and of interference by the state 
authority to lengthen the working day (from the four¬ 
teenth century to the seventeenth) and to reduce it (fac¬ 
tory legislation in the nineteenth century). Since the 
appearance of Capital, the history of the working-class 
movement in all civilised countries of the world has pro¬ 
vided a wealth of new facts amplifying this picture. 

Analysing the production of relative surplus value, 
Marx investigates the three fundamental historical stages 
in capitalism’s increase of the productivity of labour: (1) 
simple co-operation; (2) the division of labour, and ma¬ 
nufacture; (3) machinery and large-scale industry. How 
profoundly Marx has here revealed the basic and typical 
features of capitalist development is shown incidentally 
by the fact that investigations into the handicraft indus¬ 
tries of Russia furnish abundant material illustrating the 
first two of the mentioned stages. The revolutionising 
effect of large-scale machine industry, as described by 
Marx in 1867, has revealed itself in a number of “new” 
countries (Russia, Japan, etc.), in the course of the half- 
century that has since elapsed. 

To continue. New and important in the highest degree 
is Marx’s analysis of the accumulation of capital, i.e., the 
transformation of a part of surplus value into capital, and 
its use, not for satisfying the personal needs or whims of 
the capitalist, but for new production. Marx revealed the 
error made by all earlier classical political economists 
(beginning with Adam Smith), who assumed that the 
entire surplus value which is transformed into capital 
goes to form variable capital. In actual fact, it is divided 
into means of production and variable capital. Of tre¬ 
mendous importance to the process of development of 
capitalism and its transformation into socialism is the 
more rapid growth of the constant capital share (of the 
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total capital) as compared with the variable capital share. 

By speeding up the supplanting of workers by machine¬ 
ry and by creating wealth at one extreme and poverty 
at the other, the accumulation of capital also gives rise to 
what is called the “reserve army of labour”, to the “rela¬ 
tive surplus” of workers, or “capitalist overpopulation”, 
which assumes the most diverse forms and enables capital 
to expand production extremely rapidly. In conjunction 
with credit facilities and the accumulation of capital in 
the form of means of production, this incidentally is the 
key to an understanding of the crises of overproduction 
which occur periodically in capitalist countries—at first 
at an average of every ten years, and later at more 
lengthy and less definite intervals. From the accumulation 
of capital under capitalism we should distinguish what is 
known as primitive accumulation: the forcible divorce¬ 
ment of the worker from the means of production, the 
driving of the peasants off the land, the stealing of com¬ 
munal lands, the system of colonies and national debts, 
protective tariffs, and the like. “Primitive accumulation” 
creates the “free” proletarian at one extreme, and the 
owner of money, the capitalist, at the other. 

The “historical tendency of capitalist accumulation ” is 
described by Marx in the following celebrated words: “The 
expropriation of the immediate producers is accomplished 
with merciless vandalism, and under the stimulus of pas¬ 
sions the most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the 
most meanly odious. Self-earned private property [of the 
peasant and handicraftsman], that is based, so to say, on 
the fusing together of the isolated, independent labour¬ 
ing-individual with the conditions of his labour, is sup¬ 
planted by capitalistic private property, which rests on 
exploitation of the nominally free labour of others.... 
That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the 
labourer working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting 
many labourers. This expropriation is accomplished by 
the action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production 
itself, by the centralisation of capital. One capitalist 
always kills many. Hand in hand with this centralisation, 
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or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, 
on an ever extending scale, the co-operative form of the 
labour-process, the conscious technical application of 
science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the trans¬ 
formation of the instruments of labour into instruments 
of labour only usable in common, the economising of all 
means of production by their use as the means of pro¬ 
duction of combined, socialised labour, the entanglement 
of all peoples in the net of the world market, and with 
this, the international character of the capitalistic regime. 
Along with the constantly diminishing number of the 
magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise all ad¬ 
vantages of this process of transformation, grows the 
mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploita¬ 
tion; but with this too grows the revolt of the working 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, 
united, organised by the very mechanism of the 
process of capitalist production itself. The monopoly of 
capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, 
which has sprung up and flourished along with, and 
under, it. Centralisation of the means of production and 
socialisation of labour at last reach a point where they 
become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist 
private property sounds. The expropriators are expro¬ 
priated” ( Capital , Vol. I). 26 

Also new and important in the highest degree is the 
analysis Marx gives, in Volume Two of Capital, of the 
reproduction of aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx 
deals, not with an individual phenomenon but with a 
mass phenomenon; not with a fractional part of the 
economy of society, but with that economy as a whole. 
Correcting the aforementioned error of the classical econ¬ 
omists, Marx divides the whole of social production into 
two big sections: (I) production of the means of produc¬ 
tion, and (II) production of articles of consumption, and 
examines in detail, with numerical examples, the circula¬ 
tion of the aggregate social capital—both when reproduced 
in its former dimensions and in the case of accumu- 
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lation. Volume Three of Capital solves the problem of 
how the average rate of profit is formed on the basis of 
the law of value. The immense stride forward made by 
economic science in the person of Marx consists »n his 
having conducted an analysis, from the standpoint of 
mass economic phenomena, of the social economy as a 
whole, not from the standpoint of individual cases or of 
the external and superficial aspects of competition, to 
which vulgar political economy and the modern “theory 
of marginal utility” 27 frequently restrict themselves. Marx 
first analyses the origin of surplus value, and then goes 
on to consider its division into profit, interest, and ground 
rent. Profit is the ratio between surplus value and the 
total capital invested in an undertaking. Capital with a 
“high organic composition” (i.e., with a preponderance of 
constant capital over variable capital in excess of the 
social average) yields a rate of profit below the average; 
capital with a “low organic composition” yields a rate of 
profit above the average. Competition among capitalists, 
and their freedom to transfer their capital from one 
branch to another, will in both cases reduce the rate of 
profit to the average. The sum total of the values of all 
the commodities in a given society coincides with the sum 
total of the prices of the commodities, but, in individual 
undertakings and branches of production, as a result of 
competition, commodities are sold, not at their values but 
at the prices of production (or production prices), which 
are equal to the capital expended plus the average profit. 

In this way, the well-known and indisputable fact of 
the divergence between prices and values and of the 
equalisation of profits is fully explained by Marx on the 
basis of the law of value, since the sum total of values 
of all commodities coincides with the sum total of prices. 
However, the equating of (social) value to (individual) 
prices does not take place simply and directly, but in a 
very complex way. It is quite natural that in a society of 
separate producers of commodities, who are united only 
by the market, a conformity to law can be only average, 
social, mass manifestation, with individual deviations in 
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either direction mutually compensating one another. 

A rise in the productivity of labour implies a more 
rapid growth of constant capital as compared with 
variable capital. Inasmuch as surplus value is a function 
of variable capital alone, it is obvious that the rate of 
profit (the ratio of surplus value to the whole capital, no* 
to its variable part alone) tends to fall. Marx makes a 
detailed analysis of this tendency and of a number of 
circumstances that conceal or counteract it. Without paus¬ 
ing to deal with the extremely interesting sections of 
Volume Three of Capital devoted to usurer’s capital, 
commercial capital and money capital, we must pass on 
to the most important section—the theory of ground rent. 
Since the area of land is limited and, in capitalist coun¬ 
tries, the land is all held by individual private owners, 
the price of production of agricultural products is deter¬ 
mined by the cost of production, not on soil of average 
quality but on the worst soil; not under average condi¬ 
tions but under the worst conditions of delivery of pro¬ 
duce to the market. The difference between this price and 
the price of production on better soil (or in better con¬ 
ditions) constitutes differential rent. Analysing this in 
detail, and showing how it arises out of the difference in 
fertility of different plots of land, and out of the dif¬ 
ference in the amount of capital invested in land, Marx 
fully reveals (see also Theories of Surplus Value, in 
which the criticism of Rodbertus is most noteworthy) the 
error of Ricardo, who considered that differential rent 
is derived only when there is a successive transition from 
better land to worse. On the contrary, there may be 
inverse transitions, land may pass from one category into 
others (owing to advances in agricultural techniques, the 
growth of towns, and so on), and the notorious “law of 
diminishing returns”, which charges Nature with the 
defects, limitations and contradictions of capitalism, is 
profoundly erroneous. Further, the equalisation of profit 
in all branches of industry and the national economy in 
general presupposes complete freedom of competition and 
the free flow of capital from one branch to another. 
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However, the private ownership of land creates mono¬ 
poly, which hinders that free flow. Because of that 
monopoly, the products of agriculture, where a lower 
organic composition of capital obtains, and consequently 
an individually higher rate of profit, do not enter into 
the quite free process of the equalisation of the rate of 
profit. As a monopolist, the landowner can keep the price 
above the average, and this monopoly price gives rise 
to absolute rent. Differential rent cannot be done away 
with under capitalism, but absolute rent can —for instance, 
by the nationalisation of the land, by making it state 
property. That would undermine the monopoly of private 
landowners, and would mean the more consistent and full 
operation of freedom of competition in agriculture. That 
is why, as Marx points out, bourgeois radicals have again 
and again in the course of history advanced this progres¬ 
sive bourgeois demand for nationalisation of the land, a 
demand which, however, frightens most of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, because it would too closely affect another monopoly, 
one that is particularly important and “sensitive” today 
—the monopoly of the means of production in general. 
(A remarkably popular, concise, and clear exposition of 
his theory of the average rate of profit on capital and of 
absolute ground rent is given by Marx himself in a letter 
to Engels, dated August 2, 1862. See Briefwechsel, Vol. 
3, pp. 77-81; also the letter of August 9, 1862, ibid., pp. 
86-87.) 

With reference to the history of ground rent it is also 
important to note Marx’s analysis showing how labour 
rent (the peasant creates surplus product by working on 
the lord’s land) is transformed into rent paid in produce 
or in kind (the peasant creates surplus product on his own 
land and hands it over to the landlord because of “non¬ 
economic constraint”), then into money-rent (rent in kind, 
which is converted into money—the obrok* of old Russia 
—as a result of the development of commodity produc¬ 
tion), and finally into capitalist rent, when the peasant is 


* Quit-rent.— Ed. 
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replaced by the agricultural entrepreneur, who cultivates 
the soil with the help of hired labour. In connection with 
this analysis of the “genesis of capitalistic ground rent”, 
note should be taken of a number of profound ideas (of 
particular importance to backward countries like Russia) 
expressed by Marx regarding the evolution of capitalism 
in agriculture. The transformation of rent in kind into 
money-rent is furthermore not only inevitably accompa¬ 
nied, but even anticipated, by the formation of a class of 
propertyless day-labourers, who hire themselves out for 
money. During their genesis, when this new class appears 
but sporadically, the custom necessarily develops among 
the more prosperous peasants, subject to rent payments, 
of exploiting agricultural wage-labourers for their own 
account, much as in feudal times, when the more well-to- 
do peasant serfs themselves also held serfs. In this way, 
they gradually acquire the possibility of accumulating a 
certain amount of wealth and themselves becoming trans¬ 
formed into future capitalists. The old self-employed 
possessors of land themselves thus give rise to a nursery 
school for capitalist tenants, whose development is con¬ 
ditioned by the general development of captalist produc¬ 
tion beyond the bounds of the countryside” ( Capital , Vol. 
II, p. 3S2). 28 “The expropriation and eviction of a part 
of the agricultural population not only set free for indu¬ 
strial capital, the labourers, their means of subsistence, 
and material for labour; it also created the home market” 
( Capital , Vol. I, p. 778). 29 In their turn, the impoverish¬ 
ment and ruin of the rural population play a part in the 
creation, for capital, of a reserve army of labour. In every 
capitalist country “part of the agricultural population is 
therefore constantly on the point of passing over into an 
urban or manufacturing [i.e., non-agricultural] proletar¬ 
iat. ... This source of relative surplus population is thus 
constantly flowing.... The agricultural labourer is there¬ 
fore reduced to the minimum of wages, and always stands 
with one foot already in the swamp of pauperism” 
[Capital, Vol. I, p. 668). 30 The peasant’s private owner¬ 
ship of the land he tills is the foundation of small-scale 
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production and the condition for its prospering and 
achieving the classical form. But such small-scale pro¬ 
duction is compatible only with a narrow and primitive 
framework of production and society. Under capitalism 
the “exploitation of the peasants differs only in form from 
the exploitation of the industrial proletariat. The exploit¬ 
er is the same: capital. The individual capitalists exploit 
the individual peasants through mortgages and usury; the 
capitalist class exploits the peasant class through the state 
taxes” (T he Class Struggles in France ). 31 “The small 
holding of the peasant is now only the pretext that allows 
the capitalist to draw profits, interest and rent from the 
soil, while leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself to 
see how he can extract his wages” ( The Eighteenth 
Brumaire)? 2 As a rule the peasant cedes to capitalist 
society, i.e., to the capitalist class, even a part of the 
wages, sinking “to the level of the Irish tenant farmer— 
all under the pretence of being a private proprietor” 
(T he Class Struggles in France ). 33 What is “one of the 
reasons why grain prices are lower in countries with 
predominant small-peasant land proprietorship than in 
countries with a capitalist mode of production”? ( Capital, 
Vol. Ill, p. 340.) It is that the peasant hands over gratis 
to society (i.e., the capitalist class) a part of his surplus 
product. “This lower price [of grain and other agricul¬ 
tural produce] is consequently a result of the producers’ 
poverty and by no means of their labour productivity” 
[Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 340). Under capitalism the small¬ 
holding system, which is the normal form of small-scale 
production, degenerates, collapses, and perishes. “Pro¬ 
prietorship of land parcels, by its very nature, excludes 
the development of social productive forces of labour, social 
forms of labour, social concentration of capital, large- 
scale cattle raising, and the progressive application of 
science. Usury and a taxation system must impoverish it 
everywhere. The expenditure of capital in the price of the 
land withdraws this capital from cultivation. An infinite 
fragmentation of means of production, and isolation of 
the producers themselves.” (Co-operative societies, i.e., 
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associations of small peasants, while playing an extreme¬ 
ly progressive bourgeois role, only weaken this ten¬ 
dency, without eliminating it; nor must it be forgotten 
that these co-operative societies do much for the well-to- 
do peasants, and very little—next to nothing—for the 
mass of poor peasants; then the associations themselves 
become exploiters of hired labour.) “Monstrous waste of 
human energy. Progressive deterioration of conditions of 
production and increased prices of means of production— 
an inevitable law of proprietorship of parcels.” 34 In 
agriculture, as in industry, capitalism transforms the pro¬ 
cess of production only at the price of the “martyrdom of 
the producer”. “The dispersion of the rural labourers over 
larger areas breaks their power of resistance, while con¬ 
centration increases that of the town operatives. In mod¬ 
ern agriculture, as in the urban industries, the increased 
productiveness and quantity of the labour set in motion 
are bought at the cost of laying waste and consuming by 
disease labour power itself. Moreover, all progress in cap¬ 
italistic agriculture is a progress in the art, not only of 
robbing the labourer, but of robbing the soil.... Capi¬ 
talist production, therefore, develops technology, and the 
combining together of various processes into a social 
whole, only by sapping the original sources of all wealth 
—the soil and the labourer” [Capital, Vol. I, end of 
Chapter 13). 

Socialism 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces the 
inevitability of the transformation of capitalist society into 
socialist society wholly and exclusively from the eco¬ 
nomic law of the development of contemporary society. 
The socialisation of labour, which is advancing ever more 
rapidly in thousands of forms and has manifested itself 
very strikingly, during the half-century since the death of 
Marx, in the growth of large-scale production, capitalist 
cartels, syndicates and trusts, as well as in the gigantic 
increase in the dimensions and power of finance capital, 
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provides the principal material foundation for the inevi¬ 
table advent of socialism. The intellectual and moral mo¬ 
tive force and the physical executor of this transfomation 
is the proletariat, which has been trained by capitalism 
itself. The proletariat’s struggle against the bourgeoisie, 
which finds expression in a variety of forms ever richer 
in content, inevitably becomes a political struggle direct¬ 
ed towards the conquest of political power by the prole¬ 
tariat (“the dictatorship of the proletariat”). The social¬ 
isation of production cannot but lead to the means of pro¬ 
duction becoming the property of society, to the “expro¬ 
priation of the expropriators”. A tremendous rise in 
labour productivity, a shorter working day, and the re¬ 
placement of the remnants, the ruins, of small-scale, prim¬ 
itive and disunited production by collective and improved 
labour—such are the direct consequences of this 
transformation. Capitalism breaks for all time the ties 
between agriculture and industry, but at the same time, 
through its highest development, it prepares new elements 
of those ties, a union between industry and agriculture 
based on the conscious application of science and the 
concentration of collective labour, and on a redistribu¬ 
tion of the human population (thus putting an end both 
to rural backwardness, isolation and barbarism, and to 
the unnatural concentration of vast masses of people in 
big cities). A new form of family, new conditions in the 
status of women and in the upbringing of the younger 
generation are prepared by the highest forms of present- 
day capitalism: the labour of women and children and 
the break-up of the patriarchal family by capitalism 
inevitably assume the most terrible, disastrous, and re¬ 
pulsive forms in modern society. Nevertheless, “modern 
industry, by assigning as it does, an important part in the 
socially organised process of production, outside the 
domestic sphere, to women, to young persons, and to 
children of both sexes, creates a new economic foundation 
for a higher form of the family and of the relations be¬ 
tween the sexes. It is, of course, just as absurd to hold the 
Teutonic-Christian form of the family to be absolute and 
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final as it would be to apply that character to the ancient 
Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms which, 
moreover, taken together form a series in historic devel¬ 
opment. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the col¬ 
lective working group being composed of individuals of 
both sexes and all ages, must necessarily, under suitable 
conditions, become a source of humane development; 
although in its spontaneously developed, brutal, capitalis¬ 
tic form, where the labourer exists for the process of pro¬ 
duction, and not the process of production for the labour¬ 
er, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption and 
slavery” ( Capital , Vol. I, end of Chap. 13). The factory 
system contains “the germ of the education of the future, 
an education that will, in the case of every child over a 
given age, combine productive labour with instruction 
and gymnastics, not only as one of the methods of adding 
to the efficiency of social production, but as the only 
method of producing fully developed human beings” 
(ibid.). Marx’s socialism places the problems of national¬ 
ity and of the state on the same historical footing, not 
only in the sense of explaining the past but also in the 
sense of a bold forecast of the future and of bold prac¬ 
tical action for its achievement. Nations are an inevitable 
product, an inevitable form, in the bourgeois epoch of 
social development. The working class could not grow 
strong, become mature and take shape without “constitut¬ 
ing itself within the nation”, without being “national” 
(“though not in the bourgeois sense of the word”). The 
development of capitalism, however, breaks down nation¬ 
al barriers more and more, does away with national 
seclusion, and substitutes class antagonisms for national 
antagonisms. It is, therefore, perfectly true of the devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries that “the workingmen have no 
country” and that “united action” by the workers, of the 
civilised countries at least, “is one of the first conditions 
for the emancipation of the proletariat” (Communist 
Manifesto). 35 The state, which is organised coercion, 
inevitably came into being at a definite stage in the dev¬ 
elopment of society, when the latter had split into 
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irreconcilable classes, and could not exist without an 
“authority” ostensibly standing above society, and to a 
certain degree separate from society. Arising out of class 
contradictions, the state becomes "... the state of the 
most powerful, economically dominant class, which, 
through the medium of the state, becomes also the polit¬ 
ically dominant class, and thus acquires new means of 
holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, 
the state of antiquity was above all the state of the slave¬ 
owners for the purpose of holding down the slaves, as the 
feudal state was the organ of the nobility for holding 
down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern 
representative state is an instrument of exploitation of 
wage labour by capital” (Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, a work in which the writer 
expounds his own views and Marx’s). 36 Even the dem¬ 
ocratic republic, the freest and most progressive form of 
the bourgeois state, does not eliminate this fact in any 
way, but merely modifies its form (the links between the 
government and the stock exchange, the corruption— 
direct and indirect—of officialdom and the press, etc.). By 
leading to the abolition of classes, socialism will thereby 
lead to the abolition of the state as well. “The first act,” 
Engels writes in Anti-Diihring, “by virtue of which the 
state really constitutes itself the representative of society as 
a whole—the taking possession of the means of production 
in the name of society—is, at the same time, its last 
independent act as a state. The state interference in social 
relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, 
and then ceases of itself. The government of persons is 
replaced by the administration of things and by the 
direction of the processes of production. The state is not 
‘abolished’, it withers away.” “Society, which will re¬ 
organise production on the basis of a free and equal asso¬ 
ciation of the producers, will put the whole machinery of 
state where it will then belong: into the Museum of 
Antiquities, by the side of the spinning wheel and the 
bronze axe” (Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State). 37 
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Finally, as regards the attitude of Marx’s socialism 
towards the small peasantry, which will continue to exist 
in the period of the expropriation of the expropriators, 
we must refer to a declaration made by Engels, which 
expresses Marx’s views: . . when we are in possession 
of state power we shall not even think of forcibly expro¬ 
priating the small peasants (regardless of whether with 
or without compensation), as we shall have to do in the 
case of the big landowners. Our task relative to the small 
peasant consists, in the first place, in effecting a transition 
of his private enterprise and private possession to co¬ 
operative ones, not forcibly but by dint of example and 
the proffer of social assistance for this purpose. And then 
of course we shall have ample means of showing to the 
small peasant prospective advantages that must be 
obvious to him even today” (Engels, The Peasant Ques¬ 
tion in France and Germany , p. 17, published by Ale- 
xeyeva; there are errors in the Russian translation. Orig¬ 
inal in Die Neue Zeit ). 38 

Tactics or the Class Struggle 
of the Proletariat 

After examining, as early as 1844-45, one of the main 
shortcomings in the earlier materialism, namely, its 
inability to understand the conditions or appreciate the 
importance of practical revolutionary activity, Marx, 
along with his theoretical work, devoted unremitting 
attention, throughout his lifetime, to the tactical problems 
of the proletariat’s class struggle. An immense amount of 
material bearing on this is contained in all the works of 
Marx, particularly in the four volumes of his correspon¬ 
dence with Engels, published in 1913. This material is 
still far from having been brought together, collected, 
examined and studied. We shall therefore have to confine 
ourselves here to the most general and brief remarks, 
emphasising that Marx justly considered that, without 
this aspect, materialism is incomplete, one-sided, and 
lifeless. The fundamental task of proletarian tactics was 
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defined by Marx in strict conformity with all the postu¬ 
lates of his materialist-dialectical Weltanschauung. Only 
an objective consideration of the sum total of the relations 
between absolutely all the classes in a given society, and 
consequently a consideration of the objective stage of 
development reached by that society and of the relations 
between it and other societies, can serve as a basis for 
the correct tactics of an advanced class. At the same 
time, all classes and all countries are regarded, not 
statically, but dynamically, i.e., not in a state of immo¬ 
bility, but in motion (whose laws are determined by the 
economic conditions of existence of each class). Motion, 
in its turn, is regarded from the standpoint, not only of 
the past, but also of the future, and that not in the vulgar 
sense it is understood in by the “evolutionists”, who see 
only slow changes, but dialectically: .. in developments 
of such magnitude twenty years are no more than a day,” 
Marx wrote to Engels, “though later on there may come 
days in which twenty years are embodied” (Briefwechsel, 
Vol. 3, p. 127). 39 At each stage of development, at each 
moment, proletarian tactics must take account of this 
objectively inevitable dialectics of human history, on the 
one hand, utilising the periods of political stagnation or 
of sluggish, so-called “peaceful” development in order to 
develop the class-consciousness, strength and militancy 
of the advanced class, and, on the other hand, directing 
all the work of this utilisation towards the “ultimate aim” 
of that class’s advance, towards creating in it the ability 
to find practical solutions for great tasks in the great 
days, in which “twenty years are embodied”. Two of 
Marx’s arguments are of special importance in this con¬ 
nection: one of these is contained in T he Poverty of 
Philosophy and concerns the economic struggle and eco¬ 
nomic organisations of the proletariat; the other is con¬ 
tained in the Communist Manifesto and concerns the 
political tasks of the proletariat. The former runs as 
follows: “Large-scale industry concentrates in one place 
a crowd of people unknown to one another. Competition 
divides their interests. But the maintenance of wages, this 










common interest which they have against their boss, 
unites them in a common thought of resistance—com¬ 
bination. ... Combinations, at first isolated, constitute 
themselves into groups ... and in face of always united 
capital, the maintenance of the association becomes more 

necessary to them [i.e., the workers] than that of wages- 

In this struggle—a veritable civil war—all the elements 
necessary for a coming battle unite and develop. Once 
it has reached this point, association takes on a political 
character.” Here we have the programme and tactics of 
the economic struggle and of the trade union movement 
for several decades to come, for all the lengthy period in 
which the proletariat will prepare its forces for the “com¬ 
ing battle”. All this should be compared with numerous 
references by Marx and Engels to the example of the 
British labour movement, showing how industrial “pros¬ 
perity” leads to attempts “to buy the proletariat” ( Brief- 
wechsel, Vol. I, p. 136), 40 to divert them from the struggle; 
how this prosperity in general “demoralises the workers” 
(Vol. 2, p. 218) 41 ; how the British proletariat becomes 
“bourgeoisified”—“this most bourgeois of all nations is 
apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of a bour¬ 
geois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat alongside 
the bourgeoisie” (Vol. 2, p. 290) 42 ; how its “revolutionary 
energy” 43 oozes away (Vol. 3, p. 124); how it will be 
necessary to wait a more or less lengthy space of time 
before “the British workers will free themselves from 
their apparent bourgeois infection” (Vol. 3, p. 127) 44 ; how 
the British labour movement “lacks the mettle of the 
Chartists” (1866; Vol. 3, p. 305) 45 ; how the British work¬ 
ers’ leaders are becoming a type midway between “a 
radical bourgeois and a worker” (in reference to Holyo- 
ake, Vol. 4, p. 209) 46 ; how, owing to Britain’s monopoly, 
and as long as that monopoly lasts, ’’the British work¬ 
ingman will not budge” (Vol. 4, p. 433). 47 The tactics of 
the economic struggle, in connection with the general 
course ( and outcome ) of the working-class movement, are 
considered here from a remarkably broad, comprehen¬ 
sive, dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint. 
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The Communist Manifesto advanced a fundamental 
Marxist principle on the tactics of the political struggle: 
“The Communists fight for the attainment of the imme¬ 
diate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary inter¬ 
ests of the working class; but in the movement of the 
present, they also represent and take care of the future 
of the movement.” That was why, in 1848, Marx sup¬ 
ported the party of the “agrarian revolution” in Poland, 
“that party which brought about the Cracow insurrection 
in 1846”/* 8 In Germany, Marx, in 1848 and 1849, sup¬ 
ported the extreme revolutionary democrats, and subse¬ 
quently never retracted what he had then said about 
tactics. He regarded the German bourgeoisie as an ele¬ 
ment which was “inclined from the very beginning to 
betray the people” (only an alliance with the peasantry 
could have enabled the bourgeoisie to completely achieve 
its aims) “and compromise with the crowned representa¬ 
tives of the old society”. Here is Marx’s summing-up of 
the German bourgeoisie’s class position in the period of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution—an analysis which, 
incidentally, is a sample of a materialism that examines 
society in motion, and, moreover, not only from the aspect 
of a motion that is backward: “Without faith in itself, 
without faith in the people, grumbling at those above, 
trembling before those below . . . intimidated by the world 
storm ... no energy in any respect, plagiarism in every 
respect . . . without initiative ... an execrable old man 
who saw himself doomed to guide and deflect the first 
youthful impulses of a robust people in his own senile 
interests... .” ( Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 1848; see Lite- 
rarischer Nachlass, Vol. 3, p. 212.) 49 About twenty years 
later, Marx declared, in a letter to Engels (Briefwechsel, 
Vol. 3, p. 224), that the Revolution of 1848 had failed 
because the bourgeoisie had preferred peace with slavery 
to the mere prospect of a fight for freedom. When the 
revolutionary period of 1848-49 ended, Marx opposed 
any attempt to play at revolution (his struggle against 
Schapper and Willich), and insisted on the ability to 
work in the new phase, which in a quasi-“peaceful” way 
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was preparing new revolutions. The spirit in which Marx 
wanted this work to be conducted is to be seen in his 
appraisal of the situation in Germany in 1856, the darkest 
period of reaction: “The whole thing in Germany will 
depend on the possibility of backing the proletarian rev¬ 
olution by some second edition of the Peasant War” 
( Briefwechsel , Vol. 2, p. 108). 50 While the democratic 
(bourgeois) revolution in Germany was uncompleted, 
Marx focussed every attention, in the tactics of the social¬ 
ist proletariat, on developing the democratic energy of 
the peasantry. He held that Lassalle’s attitude was 
“objectively ... a betrayal of the whole workers’ move¬ 
ment to Prussia” (Vol. 3, p. 210), 51 incidentally because 
Lassalle was tolerant of the Junkers and Prussian nation¬ 
alism. “In a predominantly agricultural country,” Engels 
wrote in 1865, in exchanging views with Marx on their 
forthcoming joint declaration in the press, .. it is 
dastardly to make an exclusive attack on the bourgeoisie 
in the name of the industrial proletariat but never to 
devote a word to the patriarchal exploitation of the rural 
proletariat under the lash of the great feudal aristocracy” 
(Vol. 3, p. 217). 52 From 1864 to 1870, when the period of 
the consummation of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Germany was coming to an end, a period in which the 
Prussian and Austrian exploiting classes were struggling 
to complete that revolution in one way or another from 
above, Marx not only rebuked Lassalle, who was coquet¬ 
ting with Bismarck, but also corrected Liebknecht, who 
had lapsed into “Austrophilism” and a defence of partic¬ 
ularism; Marx demanded revolutionary tactics which 
would combat with equal ruthlessness both Bismarck and 
the Austrophiles, tactics which would not be adapted to 
the “victor”—the Prussian Junker 53 —but would imme¬ 
diately renew the revolutionary struggle against him also 
in the conditions created by the Prussian military victo¬ 
ries ( Briefwechsel , Vol. 3, pp. 134, 136, 147, 179, 204, 
210, 215, 418, 437, 440-41). 54 In the celebrated Address 
of the International of September 9, 1870, Marx warned 
the French proletariat against an untimely uprising, but 
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when an uprising nevertheless took place (1871), Marx 
enthusiastically hailed the revolutionary initiative of the 
masses, who were “storming heaven” (Marx’s letter to 
Kugelmann ). 55 From the standpoint of Marx’s dialectical 
materialism, the defeat of revolutionary action in that 
situation, as in many others, was a lesser evil, in the gen¬ 
eral course and outcome of the proletarian struggle, 
than the abandonment of a position already occupied, 
than surrender without battle. Such a surrender would 
have demoralised the proletariat and weakened its mili¬ 
tancy. While fully appreciating the use of legal means 
of struggle during periods of political stagnation and the 
domination of bourgeois legality, Marx, in 1877 and 
1878, following the passage of the Anti-Socialist Law , 56 
sharply condemned Most’s “revolutionary phrases”; no 
less sharply, if not more so, did he attack the opportun¬ 
ism that had for a time come over the official Social- 
Democratic Party, which did not at once display resolute¬ 
ness, firmness, revolutionary spirit and a readiness to 
resort to an illegal struggle in response to the Anti-So¬ 
cialist Law ( Briefwecksel , Vol. 4, pp. 397, 404, 418, 422, 
42457 . c f a i so letters to Sorge). 


Written in July-November 1914 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 


What a torch of reason ceased to burn, 
What a heart has ceased to beat! 68 


On August 5 (new style), 1895, Frederick Engels died 
in London. After his friend Karl Marx (who died in 
1883), Engels was the finest scholar and teacher of the 
modern proletariat in the whole civilised world. From 
the time that fate brought Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels together, the two friends devoted their life’s work 
to a common cause. And so to understand what Frederick 
Engels has done for the proletariat, one must have a clear 
idea of the significance of Marx’s teaching and work for 
the development of the contemporary working-class move¬ 
ment. Marx and Engels were the first to show that the 
working class and its demands are a necessary outcome 
of the present economic system, which together with the 
bourgeoisie inevitably creates and organises the proletar¬ 
iat. They showed that it is not the well-meaning efforts 
of noble-minded individuals, but the class struggle of the 
organised proletariat that will deliver humanity from 
the evils which now oppress it. In their scientific works, 
Marx and Engels were the first to explain that socialism 
is not the invention of dreamers, but the final aim and 
necessary result of the development of the productive 
forces in modern society. All recorded history hitherto 
has been a history of class struggle, of the succession of 
the rule and victory of certain social classes over others. 
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And this will continue until the foundations of class 
struggle and of class domination—private property and 
anarchic social production—disappear. The interests of 
the proletariat demand the destruction of these founda¬ 
tions, and therefore the conscious class struggle of the 
organised workers must be directed against them. And 
every class struggle is a political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been 
adopted by all proletarians who are fighting for their 
emancipation. But when in the forties the two friends 
took part in the socialist literature and the social move¬ 
ments of their time, they were absolutely novel. There 
were then many people, talented and without talent, 
honest and dishonest, who, absorbed in the struggle for 
political freedom, in the struggle against the despotism 
of kings, police and priests, failed to observe the antagon¬ 
ism between the interests of the bourgeoisie and those of 
the proletariat. These people would not entertain the idea 
of the workers acting as an independent social force. On 
the other hand, there were many dreamers, some of them 
geniuses, who thought that it was only necessary to con¬ 
vince the rulers and the governing classes of the injustice 
of the contemporary social order, and it would then be 
easy to establish peace and general well-being on earth. 
They dreamt of a socialism without struggle. Lastly, 
nearly all the socialists of that time and the friends of the 
working class generally regarded the proletariat only as 
an ulcer, and observed with horror how it grew with the 
growth of industry. They all, therefore, sought for a 
means to stop the development of industry and of the 
proletariat, to stop the “wheel of history”. Marx and 
Engels did not share the general fear of the development 
of the proletariat; on the contrary, they placed all their 
hopes on its continued growth. The more proletarians 
there are, the greater is their strength as a revolutionary 
class, and the nearer and more possible does socialism 
become. The services rendered by Marx and Engels to 
the working class may be expressed in a few words thus: 
they taught the working class to know itself and be 
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conscious of itself, and they substituted science for 
dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be 
known to every worker. That is why in this collection of 
articles, the aim of which, as of all our publications, is 
to awaken class-consciousness in the Russian workers, we 
must give a sketch of the life and work of Frederick 
Engels, one of the two great teachers of the modern pro¬ 
letariat. 

Engels was born in 1820 in Barmen, in the Rhine Prov¬ 
ince of the kingdom of Prussia. His father was a manu¬ 
facturer. In 1838 Engels, without having completed his 
high-school studies, was forced by family circumstances to 
enter a commercial house in Bremen as a clerk. Commer¬ 
cial affairs did not prevent Engels from pursuing his scien¬ 
tific and political education. He had come to hate autoc¬ 
racy and the tyranny of bureaucrats while still at high 
school. The study of philosophy led him further. At that 
time Hegel’s teaching dominated German philosophy, and 
Engels became his follower. Although Hegel himself was 
an admirer of the autocratic Prussian state, in whose ser¬ 
vice he was as a professor at Berlin University, Hegel’s 
teachings were revolutionary. Hegel’s faith in human rea¬ 
son and its rights, and the fundamental thesis of Hegelian 
philosophy that the universe is undergoing a constant pro¬ 
cess of change and development, led some of the disciples 
of the Berlin philosopher—those who refused to accept the 
existing situation—to the idea that the struggle against 
this situation, the struggle against existing wrong and prev¬ 
alent evil, is also rooted in the universal law of eternal 
development. If all things develop, if institutions of one 
kind give place to others, why should the autocracy of 
the Prussian king or of the Russian tsar, the enrichment 
of an insignificant minoiity at the expense of the vast ma¬ 
jority, or the domination of the bourgeoisie over the peo¬ 
ple, continue for ever? Hegel’s philosophy spoke of the 
development of the mind and of ideas; it was idealistic. 
From the development of the mind it deduced the devel¬ 
opment of nature, of man, and of human, social relations. 
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While retaining Hegel’s idea of the eternal process of de¬ 
velopment, !i ' Marx and Engels rejected the preconceived 
idealist view; turning to life, they saw that it is not the 
development of mind that explains the development of na¬ 
ture but that, on the contrary, the explanation of mind 
must be derived from nature, from matter.... Unlike He¬ 
gel and the other Hegelians, Marx and Engels were mate¬ 
rialists. Regarding the world and humanity materialis¬ 
tically, they perceived that just as material causes under¬ 
lie all natural phenomena, so the development of human 
society is conditioned by the development of material 
forces, the productive forces. On the development of the 
productive forces depend the relations into which men enter 
with one another in the production of the things required 
for the satisfaction of human needs. And in these relations 
lies the explanation of all the phenomena of social life, 
human aspirations, ideas and laws. The development of 
the productive forces creates social relations based upon 
private property, but now we see that this same develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces deprives the majority of 
their property and concentrates it in the hands of an in¬ 
significant minority. It abolishes property, the basis of the 
modern social order, it itself strives towards the very aim 
which the socialists have set themselves. All the socialists 
have to do is to realise which social force, owing to its po¬ 
sition in modern society, is interested in bringing socialism 
about, and to impart to this force the consciousness of its 
interests and of its historical task. This force is the prole¬ 
tariat. Engels got to know the proletariat in England, in 
the centre of English industry, Manchester, where he set¬ 
tled in 1842, entering the service of a commercial firm of 
which his father was a shareholder. Here Engels not only 
sat in the factory office but wandered about the slums in 
which the workers were cooped up, and saw their poverty 

* Marx and Engels frequently pointed out that in their intel¬ 
lectual development they were much indebted to the great German 
philosophers, particularly to Hegel. “Without German philosophy,” 
Engels says, “scientific socialism would never have come into 
being.” 59 
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and misery with his own eyes. But he did not confine him¬ 
self to personal observations. He read all that had been re¬ 
vealed before him about the condition of the British 
working class and carefully studied all the official docu¬ 
ments he could lay his hands on. The fruit of these studies 
and observations was the book which appeared in 1845: 
The Condition of the Working Class in England. We have 
already mentioned what was the chief service rendered 
by Engels in writing The Condition of the Working Class 
in England. Even before Engels, many people had des¬ 
cribed the sufferings of the proletariat and had pointed 
to the necessity of helping it. Engels was the first to say 
that the proletariat is not only a suffering class; that it is, 
in fact, the disgraceful economic condition of the proletar¬ 
iat that drives it irresistibly forward and compels it to 
fight for its ultimate emancipation. And the fighting prole¬ 
tariat will help itself. The political movement of the work¬ 
ing class will inevitably lead the workers to realise that 
their only salvation lies in socialism. On the other hand, 
socialism will become a force only when it becomes the 
aim of the political struggle of the working class. Such are 
the main ideas of Engels’s book on the condition of the 
working class in England, ideas which have now been 
adopted by all thinking and fighting proletarians, but 
which at that time were entirely new. These ideas were 
set out in a book written in absorbing style and filled with 
most authentic and shocking pictures of the misery of 
the English proletariat. The book was a terrible indict¬ 
ment of capitalism and the bourgeoisie and created a pro¬ 
found impression. Engels’s book began to be quoted every¬ 
where as presenting the best picture of the condition of 
the modern proletariat. And, in fact, neither before 1845 
nor after has there appeared so striking and truthful a 
picture of the misery of the working class. 

It was not until he came to England that Engels be¬ 
came a socialist. In Manchester he established contacts 
with people active in the English labour movement at the 
time and began to write for English socialist publications. 
In 1844, while on his way back to Germany, he became 
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acquainted in Paris with Marx, with whom he had al¬ 
ready started to correspond. In Paris, under the influence 
of the French socialists and French life, Marx had also 
become a socialist. Here the friends jointly wrote a book 
entitled The Holy Family, or Critique of Critical Critique. 
This book, which appeared a year before The Condition 
of the Working Class in England, and the greater part of 
which was written by Marx, contains the foundations of 
revolutionary materialist socialism, the main ideas of 
which we have expounded above. “The holy family” is a 
facetious nickname for the Bauer brothers, the philoso¬ 
phers, and their followers. These gentlemen preached a 
criticism which stood above all reality, above parties and 
politics, which rejected all practical activity, and which 
only “critically” contemplated the surrounding world and 
the events going on within it. These gentlemen, the 
Bauers, looked down on the proletariat as an uncritical 
mass. Marx and Engels vigorously opposed this absurd 
and harmful tendency. In the name of a real, human per¬ 
son—the worker, trampled down by the ruling classes and 
the state—they demanded, not contemplation, but a strug¬ 
gle for a better order of society. They, of course, regarded 
the proletariat as the force that is capable of waging this 
struggle and that is interested in it. Even before the ap¬ 
pearance of The Holy Family, Engels had published in 
Marx’s and Ruge’s Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher his 
“Critical Essays on Political Economy”, 60 in which he ex¬ 
amined the principal phenomena of the contemporary eco¬ 
nomic order from a socialist standpoint, regarding them 
as necessary consequences of the rule of private property. 
Contact with Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx’s 
decision to study political economy, the science in which 
his works have produced a veritable revolution. 

From 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and Paris, 
combining scientific work with practical activities among 
the German workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx 
and Engels established contact with the secret German 
Communist League, which commissioned them to expound 
the main principles of the socialism they had worked out. 
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Thus arose the famous Manifesto of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Marx and Engels, published in 1848. This little 
booklet is worth whole volumes: to this day its spirit ins¬ 
pires and guides the entire organised and fighting prole¬ 
tariat of the civilised world. 

The revolution of 1848, which broke out first in France 
and then spread to other West-European countries, brought 
Marx and Engels back to their native country. Here, in 
Rhenish Prussia, they took charge of the democratic Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung published in Cologne. The two friends 
were the heart and soul of all revolutionary-democratic 
aspirations in Rhenish Prussia. They fought to the last 
ditch in defence of freedom and of the interests of the 
people against the forces of reaction. The latter, as we 
know, gained the upper hand. The Neue Rheinische Zeit¬ 
ung was suppressed. Marx, who during his exile had lost 
his Prussian citizenship, was deported; Engels took part in 
the armed popular uprising, fought for liberty in three 
battles, and after the defeat of the rebels fled, via Switzer¬ 
land, to London. 

Marx also settled in London. Engels soon became a 
clerk again, and then a shareholder, in the Manchester 
commercial firm in which he had worked in the forties. 
Until 1870 he lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in 
London, but this did not prevent their maintaining a most 
lively interchange of ideas: they corresponded almost 
daily. In this correspondence the two friends exchanged 
views and discoveries and continued to collaborate in 
working out scientific socialism. In 1870 Engels moved to 
London, and their joint intellectual life, of the most 
strenuous nature, continued until 1883, when Marx died. 
Its fruit was, on Marx’s side, Capital, the greatest work 
on political economy of our age, and on Engels’s side, a 
number of works both large and small. Marx worked on 
the analysis of the complex phenomena of capitalist eco¬ 
nomy. Engels, in simply written works, often of a polem¬ 
ical character, dealt with more general scientific prob¬ 
lems and with diverse phenomena of the past and pres¬ 
ent in the spirit of the materialist conception of history 
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and Marx’s economic theory. Of Engels’s works we shall 
mention: the polemical work against Duhring (analysing 
highly important problems in the domain of philosophy, 
natural science and the social sciences),* 7he Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State 63 (translated into 
Russian, published in St. Petersburg, 3rd ed., 1895), Lud¬ 
wig Feuerbach 64 (Russian translation and notes by 
G. Plekhanov, Geneva, 1892), an article on the foreign 
policy of the Russian Government (translated into Rus¬ 
sian in the Geneva Sotsial-Demokrat Nos. 1 and 2), 65 
splendid articles on the housing question, 66 and finally, 
two small but very valuable articles on Russia’s economic 
development (Frederick Engels on Russia, translated into 
Russian by Zasulich, Geneva, 1894). 67 Marx died before 
he could put the final touches to his vast work on capital. 
The draft, however, was already finished, and after the 
death of his friend, Engels undertook the onerous task 
of preparing and publishing the second and the third 
volumes of Capital. He published Volume II in 1885 and 
Volume III in 1894 (his death prevented the preparation 
of Volume IV 68 ). These two volumes entailed a vast 
amount of labour. Adler, the Austrian Social-Democrat, 
has rightly remarked that by publishing volumes II and 
III of Capital Engels erected a majestic monument to the 
genius who had been his friend, a monument on which, 
without intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. 
Indeed these two volumes of Capital are the work of two 
men: Marx and Engels. Old legends contain various mov¬ 
ing instances of friendship. The European proletariat may 
say that its science was created by two scholars and fight¬ 
ers, whose relationship to each other surpasses the most 
moving stories of the ancients about human friendship. 
Engels always—and, on the whole, quite justly—placed 
himself after Marx. “In Marx’s lifetime,” he wrote to an 
old friend, “I played second fiddle.” 69 His love for the 

* This is a wonderfully rich and instructive book. 61 Unfortuna¬ 
tely, only a small portion of it, containing a historical outline of 
the development of socialism, has been translated into Russian 
{The Development of Scientific Socialism, 2nd ed., Geneva, 1892). 6a 
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living Marx, and his reverence For the memory of the 
dead Marx were boundless. This stern fighter and austere 
thinker possessed a deeply loving soul. 

After the movement of 1848-49, Marx and Engels in 
exile did not confine themselves to scientific research. In 
1864 Marx founded the International Working Men’s 
Association, and led this society for a whole decade. En¬ 
gels also took an active part in its affairs. The work of 
the International Association, which, in accordance with 
Marx’s idea, united proletarians of all countries, was of 
tremendous significance in the development of the work¬ 
ing-class movement. But even with the closing down of 
the International Association in the seventies, the unify¬ 
ing role of Marx and Engels did not cease. On the con¬ 
trary, it may be said that their importance as the spiritual 
leaders of the working-class movement grew continuously, 
because the movement itself grew uninterruptedly. After 
the death of Marx, Engels continued alone as the coun¬ 
sellor and leader of the European socialists. His advice 
and directions were sought for equally by the German 
socialists, whose strength, despite government persecu¬ 
tion, grew rapidly and steadily, and by representatives 
of backward countries, such as the Spaniards, Rumanians 
and Russians, who were obliged to ponder and weigh 
their first steps. They all drew on the rich store of knowl¬ 
edge and experience of Engels in his old age. 

Marx and Engels, who both knew Russian and read 
Russian books, took a lively interest in the country, fol¬ 
lowed the Russian revolutionary movement with sympa¬ 
thy and maintained contact with Russian revolutionaries. 
They both became socialists after being democrats , and 
the democratic feeling of hatred for political despotism 
was exceedingly strong in them. This direct political feel¬ 
ing, combined with a profound theoretical understanding 
of the connection between political despotism and econom¬ 
ic oppression, and also their rich experience of life, made 
Marx and Engels uncommonly responsive politically. That 
is why the heroic struggle of the handful of Russian rev¬ 
olutionaries against the mighty tsarist government evoked 
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a most sympathetic echo in the hearts of these tried rev¬ 
olutionaries. On the other hand, the tendency, for the 
sake of illusory economic advantages, to turn away from 
the most immediate and important task of the Russian so¬ 
cialists, namely, the winning of political freedom, natu¬ 
rally appeared suspicious to them and was even regarded 
by them as a direct betrayal of the great cause of the so¬ 
cial revolution. “The emancipation of the workers must 
be the act of the working class itself”—Marx and Engels 
constantly taught. 70 But in order to fight for its economic 
emancipation, the proletariat must win itself certain po¬ 
litical rights. Moreover, Marx and Engels clearly saw 
that a political revolution in Russia would be of tremen¬ 
dous significance to the West-European working-class 
movement as well. Autocratic Russia had always been a 
bulwark of European reaction in general. The extraordi¬ 
narily favourable international position enjoyed by Rus¬ 
sia as a result of the war of 1870, which for a long time 
sowed discord between Germany and France, of course 
only enhanced the importance of autocratic Russia as a 
reactionary force. Only a free Russia, a Russia that had 
no need either to oppress the Poles, Finns, Germans, Ar¬ 
menians or any other small nations, or constantly to set 
France and Germany at loggerheads, would enable mod¬ 
ern Europe, rid of the burden of war, to breathe freely, 
would weaken all the reactionary elements in Europe and 
strengthen the European working class. That was why En¬ 
gels ardently desired the establishment of political free¬ 
dom in Russia for the sake of the progress of the work¬ 
ing-class movement in the West as well. In him the Rus¬ 
sian revolutionaries have lost their best friend. 

Let us always honour the memory of Frederick En¬ 
gels, a great fighter and teacher of the proletariat! 

Written in the autumn of 1895 Collected Works, 

Vol. 2, pp. 19-27 




THE THREE SOURCES AND THREE 
COMPONENT PARTS OF MARXISM 71 


Throughout the civilised world the teachings of Marx 
evoke the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois 
science (both official and liberal), which regards Marxism 
as a kind of “pernicious sect”. And no other attitude is 
to be expected, for there can be no “impartial” social 
science in a society based on class struggle. In one way or 
another, all official and liberal science defends wage- 
slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless war on 
that slavery. To expect science to be impartial in a wage- 
slave society is as foolishly naive as to expect impartiali¬ 
ty from manufacturers on the question of whether work¬ 
ers’ wages ought not to be increased by decreasing the 
profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the 
history of social science show with perfect clarity that 
there is nothing resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, in 
the sense of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a 
doctrine which arose away from the high road of the dev¬ 
elopment of world civilisation. On the contrary, the ge¬ 
nius of Marx consists precisely in his having furnished an¬ 
swers to questions already raised by the foremost minds 
of mankind. His doctrine emerged as the direct and im¬ 
mediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest rep¬ 
resentatives of philosophy, political economy and social¬ 
ism. 

The Marxist doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. 
It is comprehensive and harmonious, and provides men 
with an integral world outlook irreconcilable with any 
form of superstition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois 
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oppression. It is the legitimate successor to the best that 
man produced in the nineteenth century, as represented 
by German philosophy, English political economy and 
French socialism. 

It is these three sources of Marxism, which are also its 
component parts, that we shall outline in brief. 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism is materialism. Throughout 
the modern history of Europe, and especially at the end 
of the eighteenth century in France, where a resolute 
struggle was conducted against every kind of medieval 
rubbish, against serfdom in institutions and ideas, mate¬ 
rialism has proved to be the only philosophy that is con¬ 
sistent, true to all the teachings of natural science and 
hostile to superstition, cant and so forth. The enemies of 
democracy have, therefore, always exerted all their efforts 
to “refute”, undermine and defame materialism, and have 
advocated various forms of philosophical idealism, which 
always, in one way or another, amounts to the defence 
or support of religion. 

Marx and Engels defended philosophical materialism 
in the most determined manner and repeatedly explained 
how profoundly erroneous is every deviation from this 
basis. Their views are most clearly and fully expounded 
in the works of Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti- 
Diihring, which, like the Communist Manifesto , 72 are 
handbooks for every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at eighteenth-century material¬ 
ism: he developed philosophy to a higher level. He en¬ 
riched it with the achievements of German classical phi¬ 
losophy, especially of Hegel’s system, which in its turn 
had led to the materialism of Feuerbach. The main achieve¬ 
ment was dialectics, i.e., the doctrine of development 
in its fullest, deepest and most comprehensive form, the 
doctrine of the relativity of the human knowledge that 
provides us with a reflection of eternally developing mat¬ 
ter. The latest discoveries of natural science—radium, 
electrons, the transmutation of elements—have been a re- 
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markable confirmation of Marx’s dialectical materialism 
despite the teachings of the bourgeois philosophers with 
their “new” reversions to old and decadent idealism. 

Marx deepened and developed philosophical material¬ 
ism to the full, and extended the cognition of nature to 
include the cognition of human society. His historical ma¬ 
terialism was a great achievement in scientific thinking. 
The chaos and arbitrariness that had previously reigned 
in views on history and politics were replaced by a strik¬ 
ingly integral and harmonious scientific theory, which 
shows how, in consequence of the growth of productive 
forces, out of one system of social life another and higher 
system develops—how capitalism, for instance, grows out 
of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (i.e., developing 
matter), which exists independently of him, so man’s 
social knowledge (i.e., his various views and doctrines— 
philosophical, religious, political and so forth) reflects the 
economic system of society. Political institutions are a 
superstructure on the economic foundation. We see, for 
example, that the various political forms of the modern 
European states serve to strengthen the domination of the 
bourgeoisie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is a consummate philosophical ma¬ 
terialism which has provided mankind, and especially the 
working class, with powerful instruments of knowledge. 

II 


Having recognised that the economic system is the 
foundation on which the political superstructure is erect¬ 
ed, Marx devoted his greatest attention to the study of 
this economic system. Marx’s principal work, Capital , is 
devoted to a study of the economic system of modern, 
i.e., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in 
England, the most developed of the capitalist countries. 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo, by their investigations 
of the economic system, laid the foundations of the labour 
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theory of value. Marx continued their work; he provided 
a proof of the theory and developed it consistently. He 
showed that the value of every commodity is determined 
by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent on 
its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation between 
things (the exchange of one commodity for another) Marx 
revealed a relation between people. The exchange of com¬ 
modities expresses the connection between individual pro¬ 
ducers through the market. Money signifies that the con¬ 
nection is becoming closer and closer, inseparably uniting 
the entire economic life of the individual producers into 
one whole. Capital signifies a further development of this 
connection: man’s labour-power becomes a commodity. 
The wage-worker sells his labour-power to the owner of 
land, factories and instruments of labour. The worker 
spends one part of the day covering the cost of maintain¬ 
ing himself and his family (wages), while the other part 
of the day he works without remuneration, creating for 
the capitalist surplus-value, the source of profit, the source 
of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus-value is the corner-stone of 
Marx’s economic theory. 

Capital, created by the labour of the worker, crushes the 
worker, ruining small proprietors and creating an army 
of unemployed. In industry, the victory of large-scale pro¬ 
duction is immediately apparent, but the same phenome¬ 
non is also to be observed in agriculture, where the supe¬ 
riority of large-scale capitalist agriculture is enhanced, 
the use of machinery increases and the peasant economy, 
trapped by money-capital, declines and falls into ruin 
under the burden of its backward technique. The decline 
of small-scale production assumes different forms in agri¬ 
culture, but the decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to 
an increase in productivity of labour and to the creation of 
a monopoly position for the associations of big capitalists. 
Production itself becomes more and more social—hundreds 
of thousands and millions of workers become bound to- 
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gether in a regular economic organism—but the product 
of this collective labour is appropriated by a handful of 
capitalists. Anarchy of production, crises, the furious chase 
after markets and the insecurity of existence of the mass 
of the population are intensified. 

By increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, 
the capitalist system creates the great power of united la¬ 
bour. 

Marx traced the development of capitalism from em¬ 
bryonic commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its 
highest forms, to large-scale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and 
new, year by year demonstrates clearly the truth of this 
Marxian doctrine to increasing numbers of workers. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this 
triumph is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over 
capital. 

Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and “free” capitalist 
society appeared in the world, it at once became apparent 
that this freedom meant a new system of oppression and 
exploitation of the working people. Various socialist doc¬ 
trines immediately emerged as a reflection of and protest 
against this oppression. Early socialism, however, was uto¬ 
pian socialism. It criticised capitalist society, it condemned 
and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it had vi¬ 
sions of a better order and endeavoured to convince the 
rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian socialism could not indicate the real solu¬ 
tion. It could not explain the real nature of wage-slavery 
under capitalism, it could not reveal the laws of capitalist 
development, or show what social force is capable of be¬ 
coming the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in 
Europe, and especially in France, accompanied the fall of 
feudalism, of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the 
struggle of classes as the basis and the driving force of 
all development. 
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Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal 
class was won except against desperate resistance. Not a 
single capitalist country evolved on a more or less free 
and democratic basis except by a life-and-death struggle 
between the various classes of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx lies in his having been the first to 
deduce from this the lesson world history teaches and to 
apply that lesson consistently. The deduction he made is 
the doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always have been the foolish victims of decep¬ 
tion and self-deception in politics, and they always will 
be until they have learnt to seek out the interests of some 
class or other behind all moral, religious, political and 
social phrases, declarations and promises. Champions of 
reforms and improvements will always be fooled by the 
defenders of the old order until they realise that every 
old institution, however barbarous and rotten it may ap¬ 
pear to be, is kept going by the forces of certain ruling 
classes. And there is only one way of smashing the resis¬ 
tance of those classes, and that is to find, in the very so¬ 
ciety which surrounds us, the forces which can—and, ow¬ 
ing to their social position, must —constitute the power cap¬ 
able of sweeping away the old and creating the new, and 
to enlighten and organise those forces for the struggle. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism alone has shown the 
proletariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which all 
oppressed classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s econom¬ 
ic theory alone has explained the true position of the 
proletariat in the general system of capitalism. 

Independent organisations of the proletariat are mul¬ 
tiplying all over the world, from America to Japan and 
from Sweden to South Africa. The proletariat is becom¬ 
ing enlightened and educated by waging its class strug¬ 
gle; it is ridding itself of the prejudices of bourgeois so¬ 
ciety; it is rallying its ranks ever more closely and is learn¬ 
ing to gauge the measure of its successes; it is steeling its 
forces and is growing irresistibly. 


Published in March 1913 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 19, pp. 23-28 





MARXISM AND REVISIONISM 


There is a well-known saying that if geometrical axioms 
affected human interests attempts would certainly be 
made to refute them. Theories of natural history which 
conflicted with the old prejudices of theology provoked, and 
still provoke, the most rabid opposition. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the Marxian doctrine, which directly serves to 
enlighten and organise the advanced class in modern so¬ 
ciety, indicates the tasks facing this class and demonstrates 
the inevitable replacement (by virtue of economic dev¬ 
elopment) of the present system by a new order—no won¬ 
der that this doctrine has had to fight for every step for¬ 
ward in the course of its life. 

Needless to say, this applies to bourgeois science and 
philosophy, officially taught by official professors in order 
to befuddle the rising generation of the propertied clas¬ 
ses and to “coach” it against internal and foreign enemies. 
This science will not even hear of Marxism, declaring 
that it has been refuted and annihilated. Marx is attacked 
with equal zest by young scholars who are making a ca¬ 
reer by refuting socialism, and by decrepit elders who are 
preserving the tradition of all kinds of outworn “systems”. 
The progress of Marxism, the fact that its ideas are spread¬ 
ing and taking firm hold among the working class, inevi¬ 
tably increases the frequency and intensity of these bour¬ 
geois attacks on Marxism, which becomes stronger, more 
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hardened and more vigorous every time it is “annihilated” 
by official science. 

But even among doctrines connected with the struggle 
of the working class, and current mainly among the pro¬ 
letariat, Marxism by no means consolidated its position 
all at once. In the first half-century of its existence (from 
the 1840s on) Marxism was engaged in combating theo¬ 
ries fundamentally hostile to it. In the early forties Marx 
and Engels settled accounts with the radical Young He¬ 
gelians whose viewpoint was that of philosophical ideal¬ 
ism. At the end of the forties the struggle began in the 
field of economic doctrine, against Proudhonism. 73 The 
fifties saw the completion of this struggle in criticism of 
the parties and doctrines which manifested themselves in 
the stormy year of 1848. In the sixties the struggle shifted 
from the field of general theory to one closer to the direct 
labour movement: the ejection of Bakuninism 74 from the 
International. In the early seventies the stage in Germany 
was occupied for a short while by the Proudhonist Miihl- 
berger, and in the late seventies by the positivist Diihring. 
But the influence of both on the proletariat was already 
absolutely insignificant. Marxism was already gaining an 
unquestionable victory over all other ideologies in the 
labour movement. 

By the nineties this victory was in the main completed. 
Even in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Proud¬ 
honism held their ground longest of all, the workers’ par¬ 
ties in effect built their programmes and their tactics on 
Marxist foundations. The revived international organisa¬ 
tion of the labour movement—in the shape of periodical 
international congresses—from the outset, and almost 
without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint in all 
essentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the more or less 
integral doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed 
in those doctrines began to seek other channels. The forms 
and causes of the struggle changed, but the struggle con¬ 
tinued. And the second half-century of the existence 
of Marxism began (in the nineties) with the struggle 
of a trend hostile to Marxism within Marxism itself. 
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Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave his name 
to this trend 75 by coming forward with the most noise and 
with the most purposeful expression of amendments to 
Marx, revision of Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia 
where—owing to the economic backwardness of the coun¬ 
try and the preponderance of a peasant population weighed 
down by the relics of serfdom—non-Marxist socialism 
has naturally held its ground longest of all, it is plainly 
passing into revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the 
agrarian question (the programme of the municipal isa- 
tion of all land) and in general questions of programme 
and tactics, our Social-Narodniks are more and more sub¬ 
stituting “amendments” to Marx for the moribund 
and obsolescent remnants of their old system, which in 
its own way was integral and fundamentally hostile to 
Marxism. 

Pre-Marxist socialism has been defeated. It is continu¬ 
ing the struggle, no longer on its own independent ground, 
but on the general ground of Marxism, as revisionism. Let 
us, then, examine the ideological content of revisionism. 

In the sphere of philosophy revisionism followed in the 
wake of bourgeois professorial “science”. The professors 
went “back to Kant”—and revisionism dragged along after 
the neo-Kantians. 76 The professors repeated the platitudes 
that priests have uttered a thousand times against philos¬ 
ophical materialism—and the revisionists, smiling indul¬ 
gently, mumbled (word for word after the latest Hand- 
buch) that materialism had been “refuted” long ago. The 
professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog”, 77 and while 
themselves preaching idealism, only an idealism a thous¬ 
and times more petty and banal than Hegel’s, contemp¬ 
tuously shrugged their shoulders at dialectics—and the re¬ 
visionists floundered after them into the swamp of philo¬ 
sophical vulgarisation of science, replacing “artful” (and 
revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and tranquil) “evo¬ 
lution”. The professors earned their official salaries by ad¬ 
justing both their idealist and their “critical” systems to 
the dominant medieval “philosophy” (i.e., to theology)— 
and the revisionists drew close to them, trying to make 
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religion a “private affair”, not in relation to the modern 
state, but in relation to the party of the advanced class. 

What such “amendments” to Marx really meant in class 
terms need not be stated: it is self-evident. We shall sim¬ 
ply note that the only Marxist in the international So¬ 
cial-Democratic movement to criticise the incredible plat¬ 
itudes of the revisionists from the standpoint of consis¬ 
tent dialectical materialism was Plekhanov. This must be 
stressed all the more emphatically since profoundly mis¬ 
taken attempts are being made at the present time to 
smuggle in old and reactionary philosophical rubbish dis¬ 
guised as a criticism of Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of all 
that in this sphere the “amendments” of the revisionists 
were much more comprehensive and circumstantial; at¬ 
tempts were made to influence the public by “new data 
on economic development”. It was said that concentration 
and the ousting of small-scale production by large-scale 
production do not occur in agriculture at all, while they 
proceed very slowly in commerce and industry. It was said 
that crises had now become rarer and weaker, and that 
cartels and trusts would probably enable capital to elimi¬ 
nate them altogether. It was said that the “theory of col¬ 
lapse” to which capitalism is heading was unsound, owing 
to the tendency of class antagonisms to become milder and 
less acute. It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss 
to correct Marx’s theory of value, too, in accordance with 
Bohm-Bawerk. 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions re¬ 
sulted in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought in 
international socialism as did Engels’s controversy with 
Duhring twenty years earlier. The arguments of the re- 


* See Studies in the Philosophy of Marxism by Bogdanov, Ba¬ 
zarov and others. This is not the place to discuss the book, and I 
must at present confine myself to stating that in the very near 
future I shall prove in a series of articles, or in a separate pam¬ 
phlet, that everything 1 have said in the text about neo-Kantian 
revisionists essentially applies also to these “new” neo-Humist and 
neo-Berkeleyan revisionists. 78 (See Collected Works, Vol. 14.— Ed.) 
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visionists were analysed with the help of facts and fig¬ 
ures. It was proved that the revisionists were systematically 
painting a rose-coloured picture of modern small-scale 
production. The technical and commercial superiority of 
large-scale production over small-scale production not only 
in industry, but also in agriculture, is proved by irrefut¬ 
able facts. But commodity production is far less devel¬ 
oped in agriculture, and modern statisticians and econo¬ 
mists are, as a rule, not very skilful in picking out the 
special branches (sometimes even the operations) in agri¬ 
culture which indicate that agriculture is being progressive¬ 
ly drawn into the process of exchange in world econo¬ 
my. Small-scale production maintains itself on the ruins 
of natural economy by constant worsening of diet, by 
chronic starvation, by lengthening of the working day, by 
deterioration in the quality and the care of cattle, in a 
word, by the very methods whereby handicraft produc¬ 
tion maintained itself against capitalist manufacture. 
Every advance in science and technology inevitably and 
relentlessly undermines the foundations of small-scale pro¬ 
duction in capitalist society; and it is the task of socialist 
political economy to investigate this process in all its 
forms, often complicated and intricate, and to demonstrate 
to the small producer the impossibility of his holding 
his own under capitalism, the hopelessness of peasant 
farming under capitalism, and the necessity for the peas¬ 
ant to adopt the standpoint of the proletarian. On this 
question the revisionists sinned, in the scientific sense, by 
superficial generalisations based on facts selected one- 
sidedly and without reference to the system of capitalism as 
a whole. From the political point of view, they sinned by 
the fact that they inevitably, whether they wanted to or 
not, invited or urged the peasant to adopt the attitude of 
a small proprietor (i.e., the attitude of the bourgeoisie) in¬ 
stead of urging him to adopt the point of view of the rev¬ 
olutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as regards 
the theory of crises and the theory of collapse. Only for a 
very short time could people, and then only the most 
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short-sighted, think of refashioning the foundations of 
Marx's theory under the influence of a few years of in¬ 
dustrial boom and prosperity. Realities very soon made it 
clear to the revisionists that crises were not a thing of the 
past: prosperity was followed by a crisis. The forms, the 
sequence, the picture of particular crises changed, but 
crises remained an inevitable component of the capitalist 
system. While uniting production, the cartels and trusts at 
the same time, and in a way that was obvious to all, 
aggravated the anarchy of production, the insecurity of 
existence of the proletariat and the oppression of capital, 
thereby intensifying class antagonisms to an unprecedent¬ 
ed degree. That capitalism is heading for a break-down— 
in the sense both of individual political and economic 
crises and of the complete collapse of the entire capitalist 
system—has been made particularly clear, and on a par¬ 
ticularly large scale, precisely by the new giant trusts. 
The recent financial crisis in America and the appalling 
increase of unemployment all over Europe, to say nothing 
of the impending industrial crisis to which many symp¬ 
toms are pointing—all this has resulted in the recent 
“theories” of the revisionists having been forgotten by 
everybody, including, apparently, many of the revisionists 
themselves. But the lessons which this instability of the 
intellectuals has given the working class must not be for¬ 
gotten. 

As to the theory of value, it need only be said that apart 
from the vaguest of hints and sighs, a la Bohm-Bawerk, 
the revisionists have contributed absolutely nothing, and 
have therefore left no traces whatever on the development 
of scientific thought. 

In the sphere of politics, revisionism did really try to 
revise the foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of 
the class struggle. Political freedom, democracy and uni¬ 
versal suffrage remove the ground for the class struggle 
—we were told—and render untrue the old proposition of 
the Communist Manifesto, that the working men have no 
country. For, they said, since the “will of the majority” 
prevails in a democracy, one must neither regard the state 
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as an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the 
progressive, social-reform bourgeoisie against the reac¬ 
tionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these arguments of the revis¬ 
ionists amounted to a fairly well-balanced system of 
views, namely, the old and well-known liberal-bourgeois 
views. The liberals have always said that bourgeois par¬ 
liamentarism destroys classes and class divisions, since the 
right to vote and the right to participate in the govern¬ 
ment of the country are shared by all citizens without dis¬ 
tinction. The whole history of Europe in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, and the whole history of the 
Russian revolution in the early twentieth, clearly show 
how absurd such views are. Economic distinctions are not 
mitigated but aggravated and intensified under the free¬ 
dom of “democratic” capitalism. Parliamentarism does 
not eliminate, but lays bare the innate character even of 
the most democratic bourgeois republics as organs of class 
oppression. By helping to enlighten and to organise im¬ 
measurably wider masses of the population than those 
which previously took an active part in political events, 
parliamentarism does not make for the elimination of 
crises and political revolutions, but for the maximum in¬ 
tensification of civil war during such revolutions. The 
events in Paris in the spring of 1871 and the events in 
Russia in the winter of 1905 showed as clearly as could 
be how inevitably this intensification comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie without a moment’s hesitation made 
a deal with the enemy of the whole nation, with the for¬ 
eign army which had ruined its country, in order to crush 
the proletarian movement. Whoever does not understand 
the inevitable inner dialectics of parliamentarism and 
bourgeois democracy—which leads to an even sharper de¬ 
cision of the argument by mass violence than formerly— 
will never be able on the basis of this parliamentarism to 
conduct propaganda and agitation consistent in princi¬ 
ple, really preparing the working-class masses for vic¬ 
torious participation in such “arguments”. The experience 
of alliances, agreements and blocs with the social-re- 
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form liberals in the West and with the liberal reformists 
(Cadets 79 ) in the Russian revolution, has convincingly 
shown that these agreements only blunt the consciousness 
of the masses, that they do not enhance but weaken the 
actual significance of their struggle, by linking fighters 
with elements who are least capable of fighting and most 
vacillating and treacherous. Millerandism 80 in France— 
the biggest experiment in applying revisionist political 
tactics on a wide, a really national scale—has provided a 
practical appraisal of revisionism that will never be for¬ 
gotten by the proletariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political 
tendencies of revisionism was its attitude to the ultimate 
aim of the socialist movement. “The movement is every¬ 
thing, the ultimate aim is nothing”—this catch-phrase of 
Bernstein’s expresses the substance of revisionism better 
than many long disquisitions. To determine its conduct 
from case to case, to adapt itself to the events of the day 
and to the chopping and changing of petty politics, to 
forget the primary interests of the proletariat and the 
basic features of the whole capitalist system, of all cap¬ 
italist evolution, to sacrifice these primary interests for 
the real or assumed advantages of the moment—such is 
the policy of revisionism. And it patently follows from 
the very nature of this policy that it may assume an in¬ 
finite variety of forms, and that every more or less “new” 
question, every more or less unexpected and unforeseen 
turn of events, even though it changes the basic line of 
development only to an insignificant degree and only for 
the briefest period, will always inevitably give rise to one 
variety of revisionism or another. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its 
class roots in modern society. Revisionism is an interna¬ 
tional phenomenon. No thinking socialist who is in the 
least informed can have the slightest doubt that the rela¬ 
tion between the orthodox 81 and the Bernsteinians in Ger¬ 
many, the Guesdists and the Jauresists 82 (and now partic¬ 
ularly the Broussists 83 ) in France, the Social Democratic 
Federation 84 and the Independent Labour Party in Great 
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Britain, 85 Brouckere and Vandervelde in Belgium, the In- 
tegralists 86 and the Reformists in Italy, the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks 87 in Russia, is everywhere essentially sim¬ 
ilar, notwithstanding the immense variety of national 
conditions and historical factors in the present state of 
all these countries. In reality, the “division” within the 
present international socialist movement is now proceed¬ 
ing along the same lines in all the various countries of the 
world, which testifies to a tremendous advance compared 
with thirty or forty years ago, when heterogeneous trends 
in the various countries were struggling within the one in¬ 
ternational socialist movement. And that “revisionism 
from the left” which has taken shape in the Latin coun¬ 
tries as “revolutionary syndicalism”, 88 is also adapting it¬ 
self to Marxism, “amending” it: Labriola in Italy and La- 
gardelle in France frequently appeal from Marx who is 
understood wrongly to Marx who is understood rightly. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological content 
of this revisionism, which as yet is far from having dev¬ 
eloped to the same extent as opportunist revisionism: it 
has not yet become international, has not yet stood the 
test of a single big practical battle with a socialist party 
in any single country. We confine ourselves therefore to 
that “revisionism from the right” which was described 
above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why 
is it more profound than the differences of national pe¬ 
culiarities and of degrees of capitalist development? Be¬ 
cause in every capitalist country, side by side with the 
proletariat, there are always broad strata of the petty 
bourgeoisie, small proprietors. Capitalism arose and is 
constantly arising out of small production. A number of 
new “middle strata” are inevitably brought into existence 
again and again by capitalism (appendages to the facto¬ 
ry, work at home, small workshops scattered all over the 
country to meet the requirements of big industries, such 
as the bicycle and automobile industries, etc.). These new 
small producers are just as inevitably being cast again into 
the ranks of the proletariat. It is quite natural that the 
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petty-bourgeois world-outlook should again and again 
crop up in the ranks of the broad workers’ parties. It is 
quite natural that this should be so and always will be so, 
right up to the changes of fortune that will take place in 
the proletarian revolution. For it would be a profound mis¬ 
take to think that the “complete” proletarianisation of the 
majority of the population is essential for bringing about 
such a revolution. What we now frequently experience 
only in the domain of ideology, namely, disputes over the¬ 
oretical amendments to Marx; what now crops up in prac¬ 
tice only over individual side issues of the labour move¬ 
ment, as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits 
on this basis—is bound to be experienced by the working 
class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletar¬ 
ian revolution will sharpen all disputed issues, will focus 
all differences on points which are of the most immediate 
importance in determining the conduct of the masses, and 
will make it necessary in the heat of the fight to distin¬ 
guish enemies from friends, and to cast out bad allies in 
order to deal decisive blows at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marx¬ 
ism against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is but the prelude to the great revolutionary battles 
of the proletariat, which is marching forward to the com¬ 
plete victory of its cause despite all the waverings and 
weaknesses of the petty bourgeoisie. 


Written in the second half of 
March-not later than April 
3(16), 1908 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 15, pp. 29-39 



From MATERIALISM 
AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 


The genius of Marx and Engels lies precisely in the fact 
that during a very long period, nearly half a century, 
they developed materialism, further advanced one fun¬ 
damental trend in philosophy, did not rest content with 
repeating epistemological problems that had already been 
solved, but consistently applied—and showed how to ap¬ 
ply— this same materialism in the sphere of the social 
sciences, mercilessly brushing aside as rubbish all non¬ 
sense, pretentious hotchpotch, the innumerable attempts 
to “discover” a “new” line in philosophy, to invent a 
“new” trend and so forth. The verbal nature of such at¬ 
tempts, the scholastic play with new philosophical “isms”, 
the clogging of the issue by pretentious devices, the in¬ 
ability to comprehend and clearly present the struggle be¬ 
tween the two fundamental epistemological trends—this is 
what Marx and Engels persistently tracked down and 
fought against throughout their activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century”. And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., 
the founder of socialism as a science, the founder of mod¬ 
ern materialism, which is immeasurably richer in content 
and incomparably more consistent than all preceding 
forms of materialism—even at that time Marx pointed 
out with amazing clarity the basic trends in philosophy. 
Karl Griin quotes a letter from Marx to Feuerbach dated 
October 20, 1843, in which Marx invites Feuerbach to 
write an article for the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbuche r 89 
against Schilling. This Schelling, writes Marx, is a shal- 
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low braggart with his claims to having embraced and tran¬ 
scended all previous philosophical trends. “To the French 
romanticists and mystics he {Schelling] says: I am the 
union of philosophy and theology; to the French ma¬ 
terialists: I am the union of the flesh and the idea; to the 
French sceptics: I am the destroyer of dogmatism.”* That 
the “sceptics”, be they called Humeans or Kantians (or, 
in the twentieth century, Machists), cry out against the 
“dogmatism” of both materialism and idealism, Marx at 
that time already saw; and, without letting himself be 
diverted by any one of a thousand wretched little philos¬ 
ophical systems, he was able through Feuerbach to take 
directly the materialist road against idealism. Thirty years 
later, in the afterword to the second edition of the first vol¬ 
ume of Capital, Marx just as clearly and definitely con¬ 
trasted his materialism, to Hegel’s idealism, i.e., the most 
consistent and most developed idealism; he contemptuous¬ 
ly brushed Comtean “positivism” aside and dubbed as 
wretched epigoni the contemporary philosophers who imag¬ 
ined that they had destroyed Hegel when in reality they 
had reverted to a repetition of the pre-Hegelian errors of 
Kant and Hume. In the letter to Kugelmann of June 27, 
1870, Marx refers just as contemptuously to “Buchner, 
Lange, Diihring, Fechner, etc.”, because they were incap¬ 
able of understanding Hegel’s dialectics and treated him 
with scorn.** And finally, take the various philosophical 
utterances by Marx in Capital and other works, and you 
will find an invariable basic motif: insistence upon mate¬ 
rialism and contemptuous derision of all obscurity, of all 
confusion and all deviations towards idealism. All Marx’s 
philosophical utterances revolve within these two funda¬ 
mental opposites, and from the standpoint of professorial 
philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrowness” and “one- 

* Karl Grun, Ludwig Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechsel und 
Nachlass, sowie in seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklung, I. 
Bd., Leipzig, 1874, S. 361. 

** Of the positivist Beesly, Marx, in a letter of December 13, 
1870, speaks as follows: “Professor Beesly is a Comtist and as 
such obliged to think up all sorts of crotchets”. Compare this with 
the opinion of the positivists a la Huxley given by Engels in 1892. 90 
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sidedness”. In reality, this refusal to recognise the hybrid 
projects for reconciling materialism and idealism con¬ 
stitutes the great merit of Marx, who moved forward along 
a sharply-defined philosophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collabora¬ 
tion with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly 
and clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist lines in 
regard to all questions, without, either in 1878, or 1888, 
or 1892, 91 taking seriously the endless attempts to “tran¬ 
scend” the “one-sidedness” of materialism and idealism, 
to proclaim a new trend—some kind of “positivism”, 
“realism”, or other professorial charlatanism. Engels con¬ 
ducted his whole fight against Diihring completely under 
the watchword of consistent adherence to materialism, ac¬ 
cusing the materialist Diihring of verbally confusing the 
issue, of phrase-mongering, of methods of reasoning which 
involved a concession to idealism and adoption of the po¬ 
sition of idealism. Either materialism consistent to the 
end, or the falsehood and confusion of philosophical ideal¬ 
ism—such is the formulation of the question given in 
every paragraph of Anti-Diihring-, and only people whose 
minds had already been corrupted by reactionary pro¬ 
fessorial philosophy could fail to notice it. And right until 
1894, when the last preface was written to Anti-Diihring, 
revised and enlarged by the author for the last time, En¬ 
gels continued to follow the latest developments both in 
philosophy and science, and continued with all his former 
resoluteness to hold to his lucid and firm position, brush¬ 
ing away the litter of new systems, big and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments in philos¬ 
ophy is evident from Ludwig Feuerbach. In the 1888 
preface, mention is even made of such a phenomenon as 
the rebirth of classical German philosophy in England 
and Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in the preface and 
in the text of the book) has nothing but the most extreme 
contempt for the prevailing neo-Kantianism and Humism. 
It is quite obvious that Engels, observing the repetition by 
fashionable German and English philosophy of the old 
pre-Hegelian errors of Kantianism and Humism, was 
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prepared to expect some good even from the turn to Hegel 
(in England and Scandinavia), hoping that the great ideal¬ 
ist and dialectician would help to disclose petty idealist 
and metaphysical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast num¬ 
ber of shades of neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Hum- 
ism in England, Engels from the very outset refutes 
their fundamental deviation from materialism. Engels de¬ 
clares that the entire tendency of these two schools is 
“scientifically a step backward” . And what is his opinion 
of the undoubtedly “positivist”, according to the current 
terminology, the undoubtedly “realist” tendency of these 
neo-Kantians and Humeans, among whose number, for 
instance, he could not help knowing Huxley? That “pos¬ 
itivism” and that “realism” which attracted, and which 
continue to attract, an infinite number of muddleheads, 
Engels declared to be at best a philistine method of smug¬ 
gling in materialism while publicly abusing and disavow¬ 
ing it ! 92 It suffices to reflect only very little on such an 
appraisal of Thomas Huxley—a very great scientist and 
an incomparably more realistic realist and positive posi¬ 
tivist than Mach, Avenarius and Co.—in order to under¬ 
stand how contemptuously Engels would have greeted the 
present infatuation of a handful of Marxists with “recent 
positivism”, or “recent realism”, etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from 
start to finish, they were able to detect the deviations from 
materialism and concessions to idealism and fideism in 
every one of the “recent” trends. They therefore appraised 
Huxley exclusively from the standpoint of his mate¬ 
rialist consistency. They therefore reproached Feuerbach 
for not pursuing materialism to the end, for renouncing 
materialism because of the errors of individual material¬ 
ists, for combating religion in order to renovate it or in¬ 
vent a new religion, for being unable in sociology to rid 
himself of idealist phraseology and become a materialist. 


Written in February-October 
1908 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 14, pp. 336-39 





CERTAIN FEATURES 

OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF MARXISM 


Our doctrine—said Engels, referring to himself and his 
famous friend—is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 
This classical statement stresses with remarkable force 
and expressiveness that aspect of Marxism which is very 
often lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, we turn 
Marxism into something one-sided, distorted and lifeless; 
we deprive it of its life blood; we undermine its basic the¬ 
oretical foundations—dialectics, the doctrine of historical 
development, all-embracing and full of contradictions; we 
undermine its connection with the definite practical tasks 
of the epoch, which may change with every new turn 
of history. 

Indeed, in our time, among those interested in the fate 
of Marxism in Russia, we very frequently meet with peo¬ 
ple who lose sight of just this aspect of Marxism. Yet, it 
must be clear to everybody that in recent years Russia has 
undergone changes so abrupt as to alter the situation with 
unusual rapidity and unusual force—the social and polit¬ 
ical situation, which in a most direct and immediate 
manner determines the conditions for action, and, hence, 
its aims. I am not referring, of course, to general and fun¬ 
damental aims, which do not change with turns of his¬ 
tory if the fundamental relation between classes remains 
unchanged. It is perfectly obvious that this general trend 
of economic (and not only economic) evolution in Russia, 
like the fundamental relation between the various classes 
of Russian society, has not changed during, say, the last 
six years. 
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But the aims of immediate and direct action changed 
very sharply during this period, just as the actual social 
and political situation changed, and consequently , since 
Marxism is a living doctrine, various aspects of it were 
bound to become prominent. 

In order to make this idea clear, let us cast a glance 
at the change in the actual social and political situation 
over the past six years. We immediately differentiate two 
three-year periods: one ending roughly with the summer 
of 1907, and the other with the summer of 1910. The first 
three-year period, regarded from the purely theoretical 
standpoint, is distinguished by rapid changes in the fun¬ 
damental features of the state system in Russia; the course 
of these changes, moreover, was very uneven and the 
oscillations in both directions were of considerable ampli¬ 
tude. The social and economic basis of these changes in 
the “superstructure” was the action of all classes of Russian 
society in the most diverse fields (activity inside and out¬ 
side the Duma, the press, unions, meetings, and so forth), 
action so open and impressive and on a mass scale such as 
is rarely to be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, is dis¬ 
tinguished—we repeat that we confine ourselves to the 
purely theoretical “sociological” standpoint—by an evo¬ 
lution so slow that it almost amounted to stagnation. There 
were no changes of any importance to be observed in the 
state system. There were hardly any open and diversified 
actions by the classes in the majority of the “arenas” in 
which these actions had developed in the preceding pe¬ 
riod. 

The similarity between the two periods is that Russia 
underwent capitalist evolution in both of them. The con¬ 
tradiction between this economic evolution and the exis¬ 
tence of a number of feudal and medieval institutions still 
remained and was not stifled, but rather aggravated, by 
the fact that certain institutions assumed a partially bour¬ 
geois character. 

The difference between the two periods is that in the 
first the question of exactly what form the above-men- 
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tioned rapid and uneven changes would take was the dom¬ 
inant, history-making issue. The content of these changes 
was bound to be bourgeois owing to the capitalist 
character of Russia’s evolution; but there are different 
kinds of bourgeoisie. The middle and big bourgeoisie, 
which professes a more or less moderate liberalism, was, 
owing to its very class position, afraid of abrupt changes 
and strove for the retention of large remnants of the old 
institutions both in the agrarian system and in the political 
“superstructure”. The rural petty bourgeoisie, interwoven 
as it is with the peasants who live “solely by the labour 
of their hands”, was bound to strive for bourgeois reforms 
of a different kind, reforms that would leave far less room 
for medieval survivals. The wage-workers, inasmuch as 
they consciously realised what was going on around them, 
were bound to work out for themselves a definite attitude 
towards this clash of two distinct tendencies. Both ten¬ 
dencies remained within the framework of the bourgeois 
system, determining entirely different forms of that sys¬ 
tem, entirely different rates of its development, different 
degrees of its progressive influence. 

Thus, the first period necessarily brought to the fore— 
and not by chance—those problems of Marxism that are 
usually referred to as problems of tactics. Nothing is more 
erroneous than the opinion that the disputes and differ¬ 
ences over these questions were disputes among “intellec¬ 
tuals”, “a struggle for influence over the immature pro¬ 
letariat”, an expression of the “adaptation of the intelli¬ 
gentsia to the proletariat”, as Vekhi followers of various 
hues think. On the contrary, it was precisely because this 
class had reached maturity that it could not remain indif¬ 
ferent to the clash of the two different tendencies in Rus¬ 
sia’s bourgeois development, and the ideologists of this 
class could not avoid providing theoretical formulations 
corresponding (directly or indirectly, in direct or reverse 
reflection) to these different tendencies. 

In the second period the clash between the different ten¬ 
dencies of bourgeois development in Russia was not on 
the order of the day, because both these tendencies had 
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been crushed by the “diehards”, forced back, driven in¬ 
wards and, for the time being, stifled. The medieval die- 
hards 93 not only occupied the foreground but also inspired 
the broadest sections of bourgeois society with the 
sentiments propagated by Vekhi, with a spirit of dejec¬ 
tion and recantation. It was not the collision between two 
methods of reforming the old order that appeared on the 
surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of any kind, a spirit 
of “meekness” and “repentance”, an enthusiasm for anti¬ 
social doctrines, a vogue of mysticism, and so on. 

This astonishingly abrupt change was neither acciden¬ 
tal nor the result of “external” pressure alone. The pre¬ 
ceding period had so profoundly stirred up sections of the 
population who for generations and centuries had stood 
aloof from, and had been strangers to, political issues that 
it was natural and inevitable that there should emerge “a 
revaluation of all values”, a new study of fundamental 
problems, a new interest in theory, in elementals, in the 
ABC of politics. The millions who were suddenly awak¬ 
ened from their long sleep and confronted with extremely 
important problems could not long remain on this level. 
They could not continue without a respite, without a re¬ 
turn to elementary questions, without a new training which 
would help them “digest” lessons of unparalleled rich¬ 
ness and make it possible for incomparably wider 
masses again to march forward, but now far more 
firmly, more consciously, more confidently and more 
steadfastly. 

The dialectics of historical development was such that 
in the first period it was the attainment of immediate re¬ 
forms in every sphere of the country’s life that was on 
the order of the day. In the second period it was the crit¬ 
ical study of experience, its assimilation by wider sec¬ 
tions, its penetration, so to speak, into the subsoil, into the 
backward ranks of the various classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dog¬ 
ma, not a completed, ready-made, immutable doctrine, 
but a living guide to action, that it was bound to reflect 
the astonishingly abrupt change in the conditions of so- 
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cial life. That change was reflected in profound disinteg¬ 
ration and disunity, in every manner of vacillation, in 
short, in a very serious internal crisis of Marxism. Reso¬ 
lute resistance to this disintegration, a resolute and per¬ 
sistent struggle to uphold the fundamentals of Marxism, 
was again placed on the order of the day. In the preced¬ 
ing period, extremely wide sections of the classes that can¬ 
not avoid Marxism in formulating their aims had assim¬ 
ilated that doctrine in an extremely one-sided and muti¬ 
lated fashion. They had learnt by rote certain “slogans”, 
certain answers to tactical questions, without having 
understood the Marxist criteria for these answers. The 
“revaluation of all values” in the various spheres of so¬ 
cial life led to a “revision” of the most abstract and gen¬ 
eral philosophical fundamentals of Marxism. The in¬ 
fluence of bourgeois philosophy in its diverse idealist 
shades found expression in the Machist epidemic that 
broke out among the Marxists. The repetition of “slogans” 
learnt by rote but not understood and not thought out 
led to the widespread prevalence of empty phrase-mon¬ 
gering. The practical expression of this were such absolute¬ 
ly un-Marxist, petty-bourgeois trends as frank or shame¬ 
faced “otzovism”, 94 or the recognition of otzovism as a 
“legal shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of the magazine Vekhi , 95 
the spirit of renunciation which had taken possession of 
very wide sections of the bourgeoisie, also permeated the 
trend wishing to confine Marxist theory and practice to 
“moderate and careful” channels. All that remained of 
Marxism here was the phraseology used to clothe argu¬ 
ments about “hierarchy”, “hegemony” and so forth, that 
were thoroughly permeated with the spirit of liberalism. 

The purpose of this article is not to examine these ar¬ 
guments. A mere reference to them is sufficient to illus¬ 
trate what has been said above regarding the depth of 
the crisis through which Marxism is passing and its con¬ 
nection with the whole social and economic situation in 
the present period. The questions raised by this crisis can¬ 
not be brushed aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or 
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unprincipled than attempts to dismiss them by phrase¬ 
mongering. Nothing is more important than to rally all 
Marxists who have realised the profundity of the crisis 
and the necessity of combating it, for defence of the theo¬ 
retical basis of Marxism and its fundamental propositions, 
that are being distorted from diametrically opposite sides 
by the spread of bourgeois influence to the various “fel¬ 
low-travellers” of Marxism. 

The first three years awakened wide sections to a con¬ 
scious participation in social life, sections that in many 
cases are now for the first time beginning to acquaint 
themselves with Marxism in real earnest. The bourgeois 
press is creating far more fallacious ideas on this score 
than ever before, and is spreading them more widely. 
Under these circumstances disintegration in the Marxist 
ranks is particularly dangerous. Therefore, to understand 
the reasons for the inevitability of this disintegration at 
the present time and to close their ranks for consistent 
struggle against this disintegration is, in the most direct 
and precise meaning of the term, the task of the day for 
Marxists. 

Published December 23, 1910 Collected Works, 

Vol. 17. dd. 39-44 




THE HISTORICAL DESTINY 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF KARL MARX 96 


The chief thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it brings 
out the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of so¬ 
cialist society. Has the course of events all over the world 
confirmed this doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Mani¬ 
festo of Marx and Engels, published in 1848, gave an in¬ 
tegral and systematic exposition of this doctrine, an ex¬ 
position which has remained the best to this day. Since 
then world history has clearly been divided into three 
main periods: (1) from the revolution of 1848 to the Paris 
Commune (1871); (2) from the Paris Commune to the 
Russian revolution (1905); (3) since the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doc¬ 
trine in each of these periods. 

I 


At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doctrine by 
no means dominated. It was only one of the very nu¬ 
merous groups or trends of socialism. The forms of so¬ 
cialism that did dominate were in the main akin to our 
Narodism: incomprehension of the materialist basis of his¬ 
torical movement, inability to single out the role and sig¬ 
nificance of each class in capitalist society, concealment 





of the bourgeois nature of democratic reforms under di¬ 
verse, quasi-socialist phrases about the “people”, “justice”, 
“right”, and so on. 

The revolution of 1848 struck a deadly blow at all these 
vociferous, motley and ostentatious forms of pre- Marxian 
socialism. In all countries, the revolution revealed the var¬ 
ious classes of society in action. The shooting of the work¬ 
ers by the republican bourgeoisie in Paris in the June days 
of 1848 finally revealed that the proletariat alone was 
socialist by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie dreaded the 
independence of this class a hundred times more than it 
did any kind of reaction. The craven liberals grovelled be¬ 
fore reaction. The peasantry were content with the abo¬ 
lition of the survivals of feudalism and joined the sup¬ 
porters of order, wavering but occasionally between work¬ 
ers’ democracy and bourgeois liberalism. All doctrines of 
non-class socialism and non-class politics proved to be 
sheer nonsense. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this develop¬ 
ment of bourgeois changes; the republic, i.e., the form of 
political organisation in which class relations appear in 
their most unconcealed form, owed its consolidation sole¬ 
ly to the heroism of the proletariat. 

In all the other European countries, a more tangled 
and less complete development led to the same result—a 
bourgeois society that had taken definite shape. Towards 
the end of the first period (1848-71), a period of storms 
and revolutions, pre-Marxian socialism was dead. Inde¬ 
pendent proletarian parties came into being: the First In¬ 
ternational (1864-72) and the German Social-Democratic 
Party. 


II 


The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from 
the first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence of 
revolutions. The West had finished with bourgeois revo¬ 
lutions. The East had not yet risen to them. 
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The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparations 
for the changes to come. Socialist parties, basically pro¬ 
letarian, were formed everywhere, and learned to use 
bourgeois parliamentarism and to found their own daily 
press, their educational institutions, their trade unions 
and their co-operative societies. Marx’s doctrine gained a 
complete victory and began to spread. The selection and 
mustering of the forces of the proletariat and its prepara¬ 
tion for the coming battles made slow but steady prog¬ 
ress. 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical 
victory of Marxism compelled its enemies to disguise them¬ 
selves as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten within, tried to re¬ 
vive itself in the form of socialist opportunism. They in¬ 
terpreted the period of preparing the forces for great bat¬ 
tles as renunciation of these battles. Improvement of the 
conditions of the slaves to fight against wage slavery they 
took to mean the sale by the slaves of their right to liberty 
for a few pence. They cravenly preached “social peace” 
(i.e., peace with the slave-owners), renunciation of the 
class struggle, etc. They had very many adherents among 
socialist members of parliament, various officials of the 
working-class movement, and the “sympathising” intelli¬ 
gentsia. 

Ill 

However, the opportunists had scarcely congratulated 
themselves on “social peace” and on the non-necessity of 
storms under “democracy” when a new source of great 
world storms opened up in Asia. The Russian revolution 
was followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and China. 
It is in this era of storms and their “repercussions” in Eu¬ 
rope that we are now living. No matter what the fate of 
the great Chinese republic, against which various “civil¬ 
ised” hyenas are now whetting their teeth, no power on 
earth can restore the old serfdom in Asia or wipe out the 
heroic democracy of the masses in the Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic countries. 
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Certain people who were inattentive to the conditions for 
preparing and developing the mass struggle were driven 
to despair and to anarchism by the lengthy delays in 
the decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We 
can now see how short-sighted and faint-hearted this 
anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hund¬ 
red million, has been drawn into the struggle for these 
same European ideals should inspire us with optimism and 
not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have again shown us the spine¬ 
lessness and baseness of liberalism, the exceptional im¬ 
portance of the independence of the democratic masses, 
and the pronounced demarcation between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie of all kinds. After the experience both 
of Europe and Asia, anyone who speaks of wow-class pol¬ 
itics and wow-class socialism, ought simply to be put in 
a cage and exhibited alongside the Australian kangaroo 
or something like that. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not 
in the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 
has passed, never to return. The high cost of living and 
the tyranny of the trusts are leading to an unprecedented 
sharpening of the economic struggle, which has set into 
movement even the British workers who have been most 
corrupted by liberalism. We see a political crisis brewing 
even in the most “diehard”, bourgeois-junker country, 
Germany. The frenzied arming and the policy of imper¬ 
ialism are turning modern Europe into a “social peace” 
which is more like a gunpowder barrel. Meanwhile the 
decay of all the bourgeois parties and the maturing of the 
proletariat are making steady progress. 

Since the appearance of Marxism, each of the three 
great periods of world history has brought Marxism new 
confirmation and new triumphs. But a still greater triumph 
awaits Marxism, as the doctrine of the proletariat, in the 
coming period of history. 

Published March 1, 1913 Collected Works, 

Vol. 18, pp. 582-85 
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From THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
AND THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

THESES 


1. Imperialism, Socialism and 

the Liberation of Oppressed Nations 


Imperialism is the highest stage in the development of 
capitalism. In the foremost countries capital has out¬ 
grown the bounds of national states, has replaced com¬ 
petition by monopoly and has created all the objective 
conditions for the achievement of socialism. In Western 
Europe and in the United States, therefore, the revolut¬ 
ionary struggle of the proletariat for the overthrow of 
capitalist governments and the expropriation of the bour¬ 
geoisie is on the order of the day. Imperialism forces the 
masses into this struggle by sharpening class contradic¬ 
tions on a tremendous scale, by worsening the conditions 
of the masses both economically—trusts, high cost of liv¬ 
ing—and politically—the growth of militarism, more fre¬ 
quent wars, more powerful reaction, the intensification 
and expansion of national oppression and colonial plun¬ 
der. Victorious socialism must necessarily establish a full 
democracy and, consequently, not only introduce full 
equality of nations but also realise the right of the op¬ 
pressed nations to self-determination, i.e., the right to free 
political separation. Socialist parties which did not show 
by all their activity, both now, during the revolution, and 
after its victory, that they would liberate the enslaved na¬ 
tions and build up relations with them on the basis of 
a free union—and free union is a false phrase without 
the right to secede—these parties would be betraying 
socialism. 
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Democracy, of course, is also a form of state which must 
disappear when the state disappears, but that will only 
take place in the transition from conclusively victorious 
and consolidated socialism to full communism. 


2. The Socialist Revolution and 
the Struggle for Democracy 

The socialist revolution is not a single act, it is not one 
battle on one front, but a whole epoch of acute class con¬ 
flicts, a long series of battles on all fronts, i.e., on all ques¬ 
tions of economics and politics, battles that can only end 
in the expropriation of the bourgeoisie. It would be a rad¬ 
ical mistake to think that the struggle for democracy was 
capable of diverting the proletariat from the socialist rev¬ 
olution or of hiding, overshadowing it, etc. On the con¬ 
trary, in the same way as there can be no victorious so¬ 
cialism that does not practise full democracy, so the pro¬ 
letariat cannot prepare for its victory over the bourgeoisie 
without an all-round, consistent and revolutionary strug¬ 
gle for democracy. 

It would be no less a mistake to remove one of the 
points of the democratic programme, for example, the 
point on the self-determination of nations, on the grounds 
of it being “impracticable” or “illusory” under imperial¬ 
ism. The contention that the right of nations to self-de¬ 
termination is impracticable within the bounds of capi¬ 
talism can be understood either in the absolute, economic 
sense, or in the conditional, political sense. 

In the first case it is radically incorrect from the stand¬ 
point of theory. First, in that sense, such things as, for 
example, labour money, or the abolition of crises, etc., are 
impracticable under capitalism. It is absolutely untrue that 
the self-determination of nations is equally impractica¬ 
ble. Secondly, even the one example of the secession of 
Norway from Sweden in 1905 is sufficient to refute “im¬ 
practicability” in that sense. Thirdly, it would be absurd 
to deny that some slight change in the political and stra¬ 
tegic relations of, say, Germany and Britain, might to- 
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day or tomorrow make the formation of a new Polish, In¬ 
dian and other similar state fully “practicable”. Fourth¬ 
ly, finance capital, in its drive to expand, can “freely” buy 
or bribe the freest democratic or republican government 
and the elective officials of any, even an “independent”, 
country. The domination of finance capital and of capi¬ 
tal in general is not to be abolished by any reforms in the 
sphere of political democracy; and self-determination be¬ 
longs wholly and exclusively to this sphere. This domina¬ 
tion of finance capital, however, does not in the least nul¬ 
lify the significance of political democracy as a freer, 
wider and clearer form of class oppression and class strug¬ 
gle. Therefore all arguments about the “impracticability”, 
in the economic sense, of one of the demands of political 
democracy under capitalism are reduced to a theoretical¬ 
ly incorrect definition of the general and basic relation¬ 
ships of capitalism and of political democracy as a whole. 

In the second case the assertion is incomplete and inac¬ 
curate. This is because not only the right of nations to 
self-determination, but all the fundamental demands of 
political democracy are only partially “practicable” under 
imperialism, and then in a distorted form and by way of 
exception (for example, the secession of Norway from 
Sweden in 1905). The demand for the immediate libera¬ 
tion of the colonies that is put forward by all revolution¬ 
ary Social-Democrats is also “impracticable” under cap¬ 
italism without a series of revolutions. But from this it 
does not by any means follow that Social-Democracy 
should reject the immediate and most determined strug¬ 
gle for all these demands—such a rejection would only 
play into the hands of the bourgeoisie and reaction—but, 
on the contrary, it follows that these demands must be 
formulated and put through in a revolutionary and not a 
reformist manner, going beyond the bounds of bourgeois 
legality, breaking them down, going beyond speeches in 
parliament and verbal protests, and drawing the masses 
into decisive action, extending and intensifying the strug¬ 
gle for every fundamental democratic demand up to a 
direct proletarian onslaught on the bourgeoisie, i.e., up 
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to the socialist revolution that expropriates the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. The socialist revolution may flare up not only through 
some big strike, street demonstration or hunger riot or a 
military insurrection or colonial revolt, but also as a result 
of a political crisis such as the Dreyfus case 97 or the Za- 
bern incident , 98 or in connection with a referendum on the 
secession of an oppressed nation, etc. 

Increased national oppression under imperialism does 
not mean that Social-Democracy should reject what the 
bourgeoisie call the “utopian” struggle for the freedom 
of nations to secede but, on the contrary, it should make 
greater use of the conflicts that arise in this sphere, too, 
as grounds for mass action and for revolutionary attacks 
on the bourgeoisie. 


3. The Significance of the Right 
to Self-Determination 
and Its Relation 
to Federation 

The right of nations to self-determination implies ex¬ 
clusively the right to independence in the political sense, 
the right to free political separation from the oppressor 
nation. Specifically, this demand for political democracy 
implies complete freedom to agitate for secession and for 
a referendum on secession by the seceding nation. This 
demand, therefore, is not the equivalent of a demand for 
separation, fragmentation and the formation of small 
states. It implies only a consistent expression of struggle 
against all national oppression. The closer a democratic 
state system is to complete freedom to secede the less fre¬ 
quent and less ardent will the desire for separation be in 
practice, because big states afford indisputable advan¬ 
tages, both from the standpoint of economic progress and 
from that of the interests of the masses and, furthermore, 
these advantages increase with the growth of capitalism. 
Recognition of self-determination is not synonymous with 
recognition of federation as a principle. One may be a. 
determined opponent of that principle and a champion 
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of democratic centralism but still prefer federation to na¬ 
tional inequality as the only way to full democratic cen¬ 
tralism. It was from this standpoint that Marx, who was 
a centralist, preferred even the federation of Ireland and 
England to the forcible subordination of Ireland to the 
English. 

The aim of socialism is not only to end the division of 
mankind into tiny states and the isolation of nations in 
any form, it is not only to bring the nations closer to¬ 
gether but to integrate them. And it is precisely in order 
to achieve this aim that we must, on the one hand, ex¬ 
plain to the masses the reactionary nature of Renner and 
Otto Bauer’s idea of so-called “cultural and national au¬ 
tonomy ” 99 and, on the other, demand the liberation of 
oppressed nations in a clearly and precisely formulated 
political programme that takes special account of the hy¬ 
pocrisy and cowardice of socialists in the oppressor na¬ 
tions, and not in general nebulous phrases, not in empty 
declamations and not by way of “relegating” the ques¬ 
tion until socialism has been achieved. In the same way 
as mankind can arrive at the abolition of classes only 
through a transition period of the dictatorship of the op¬ 
pressed class, it can arrive at the inevitable integration 
of nations only through a transition period of the com¬ 
plete emancipation of all oppressed nations, i.e., their free¬ 
dom to secede. 


4. The Proletarian-Revolutionary 

Presentation of the Question 

of the Self-Determination of Nations 

The petty bourgeoisie had put forward not only the 
demand for the self-determination of nations but all the 
points of our democratic minimum programme long be¬ 
fore, as far back as the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. They are still putting them all forward in a uto¬ 
pian manner because they fail to see the class struggle 
and its increased intensity under democracy, and because 
they believe in “peaceful” capitalism. That is the exact 
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nature of the utopia of a peaceful union of equal nations 
under imperialism which deceives the people and which 
is defended by Kautsky’s followers. The programme of 
Social-Democracy, as a counter-balance to this petty-bour¬ 
geois, opportunist utopia, must postulate the division of 
nations into oppressor and oppressed as basic, significant 
and inevitable under imperialism. 

The proletariat of the oppressor nations must not con¬ 
fine themselves to general, stereotyped phrases against an¬ 
nexation and in favour of the equality of nations in gen¬ 
eral, such as any pacifist bourgeois will repeat. The pro¬ 
letariat cannot remain silent on the question of the fron¬ 
tiers of a state founded on national oppression, a question 
so “unpleasant” for the imperialist bourgeoisie. The pro¬ 
letariat must struggle against the enforced retention of op¬ 
pressed nations within the bounds of the given state, which 
means that they must fight for the right to self-determi¬ 
nation. The proletariat must demand freedom of politi¬ 
cal separation for the colonies and nations oppressed by 
“their own” nation. Otherwise, the internationalism of the 
proletariat would be nothing but empty words; neither 
confidence nor class solidarity would be possible between 
the workers of the oppressed and the oppressor nations; 
the hypocrisy of the reformists and Kautskyites, who de¬ 
fend self-determination but remain silent about the na¬ 
tions oppressed by “their own” nation and kept in “their 
own” state by force, would remain unexposed. 

On the other hand, the socialists of the oppressed na¬ 
tions must, in particular, defend and implement the full 
and unconditional unity, including organisational unity, 
of the workers of the oppressed nation and those of the 
oppressor nation. Without this it is impossible to defend 
the independent policy of the proletariat and their class 
solidarity with the proletariat of other countries in face 
of all manner of intrigues, treachery and trickery on the 
part of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie of the oppressed 
nations persistently utilise the slogans of national lib¬ 
eration to deceive the workers; in their internal policy 
they use these slogans for reactionary agreements with 
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the bourgeoisie of the dominant nation (for example, the 
Poles in Austria and Russia who come to terms with reac¬ 
tionaries for the oppression of the Jews and Ukrainians); 
in their foreign policy they strive to come to terms with 
one of the rival imperialist powers for the sake of imple¬ 
menting their predatory plans (the policy of the small 
Balkan states, etc.). 

The fact that the struggle for national liberation 
against one imperialist power may, under certain con¬ 
ditions, be utilised by another “great” power for its own, 
equally imperialist, aims, is just as unlikely to make the 
Social-Democrats refuse to recognise the right of nations 
to self-determination as the numerous cases of bourgeois 
utilisation of republican slogans for the purpose of polit¬ 
ical deception and financial plunder (as in the Romance 
countries, for example) are unlikely to make the Social- 
Democrats reject their republicanism.* 

Written January-February 1916 Collected Works, 

Vol. 22, pp. 143-48 


* It would, needless to say, be quite ridiculous to reject the 
right to self-determination on the grounds that it implies “defence 
of the fatherland”. With equal right, i.e., with equal lack of 
seriousness, the social-chauvinists of 1914-16 refer to any of the 
demands of democracy (to its republicanism, for example) and to 
any formulation of the struggle against national oppression in order 
to justify “defence of the fatherland”. Marxism deduces the defence 
of the fatherland in wars, for example, in the great French Revo¬ 
lution or the wars of Garibaldi, in Europe, and the renunciation of 
defence of the fatherland in the imperialist war of 1914-16, from 
an analysis of the concrete historical peculiarities of each individual 
war and never from any “general principle”, or any one point of a 
programme. 









From LETTERS ON TACTICS 


FIRST LETTER 

Assessment of the Present Situation 


Marxism requires of us a strictly exact and objectively 
verifiable analysis of the relations of classes and of the 
concrete features peculiar to each historical situation. We 
Bolsheviks have always tried to meet this requirement, 
which is absolutely essential for giving a scientific founda¬ 
tion to policy. 

“Our theory is not a dogma, but a guide to action,” lon 
Marx and Engels always said, rightly ridiculing the mere 
memorising and repetition of “formulas”, that at best are 
capable only of marking out general tasks, which are nec¬ 
essarily modifiable by the concrete economic and political 
conditions of each particular period of the historical pro¬ 
cess. 

What, then, are the clearly established objective facts 
which the party of the revolutionary proletariat must now 
be guided by in defining the tasks and forms of its activ¬ 
ity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“The First Stage of 
the First Revolution”) published in Pravda Nos. 14 and 
15, March 21 and 22, 1917, and in my theses, I define 
“the specific feature of the present situation in Russia” as 
a period of transition from the first stage of the revolu¬ 
tion to the second. I therefore considered the basic slogan, 
the “task of the day” at this moment to be: “Workers, 
your have performed miracles of proletarian heroism, the 
heroism of the people, in the civil war against tsarism. 
You must perform miracles of organisation, organisation 
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of the proletariat and of the whole people, to prepare the 
way for your victory in the second stage of the revolu¬ 
tion” ( Pravda No. 15).* 

What, then, is the first stage? 

It is the passing of state power to the bourgeoisie. 

Before the February-March revolution of 1917, state 
power in Russia was in the hands of one old class, namely, 
the feudal landed nobility, headed by Nicholas Romanov. 

After the revolution, the power is in the hands of a 
different class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 

The passing of state power from one class to another 
is the first, the principal, the basic sign of a revolution , 
both in the strictly scientific and in the practical political 
meaning of that term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic, revolution in Russia is completed. 

But at this point we hear a clamour of protest from 
people who readily call themselves “old Bolsheviks”. 
Didn’t we always maintain, they say, that the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution is completed only by the “revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry”? Is the agrarian revolution, which is also a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, completed? Is it not a 
fact, on the contrary, that it has not even started? 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas on the 
whole have been confirmed by history; but concretely 
things have worked out differently; they are more origin¬ 
al, more peculiar, more variegated than anyone could 
have expected. 

To ignore or overlook this fact would mean taking after 
those “old Bolsheviks” who more than once already have 
played so regrettable a role in the history of our Party by 
reiterating formulas senselessly learned by role instead of 
studying the specific features of the new and living rea¬ 
lity. 

“The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry” has already become a reality** 

* See Collected Works , Vol. 23, pp. 306-07.— Ed. 

** In a certain form and to a certain extent. 
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in the Russian revolution, for this “formula” envisages 
only a relation of classes, and not a concrete political 
institution implementing this relation, this co-operation. 
“The Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies”—there 
you have the “revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry” already accomplished 
in reality. 

This formula is already antiquated. Events have moved 
it from the realm of formulas into the realm of reality, 
clothed it with flesh and bone, concretised it and thereby 
modified it. 

A new and different task now faces us: to effect a split 
within this dictatorship between the proletarian elements 
(the anti-defencist, internationalist, “Communist” ele¬ 
ments, who stand for a transition to the commune) and the 
small-proprietor or petty-bourgeois elements (Chkheidze, 
Tsereteli, Steklov, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 101 and the 
other revolutionary defencists, who are opposed to moving 
towards the commune and are in favour of “supporting” 
the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois government). 

The person who now speaks only of a “revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasant¬ 
ry” is behind the times, consequently, he has in effect gone 
over to the petty bourgeoisie against the proletarian class 
struggle; that person should be consigned to the archive of 
“Bolshevik” pre-revolutionary antiques (it may be called 
the archive of “old Bolsheviks”). 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry has already been realised, but in 
a highly original manner, and with a number of extremely 
important modifications. I shall deal with them separately 
in one of my next letters. For the present, it is essential to 
grasp the incontestable truth that a Marxist must take cog¬ 
nisance of real life, of the true facts of reality, and not 
cling to a theory of yesterday, which, like all theories, at 
best only outlines the main and the general, only comes 
near to embracing life in all its complexity. 

“Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree 
of life .” 102 
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To deal with the question of “completion” of the bour¬ 
geois revolution in the old way is to sacrifice living Marx¬ 
ism to the dead letter. 

According to the old way of thinking, the rule of the 
bourgeoisie could and should be followed by the rule of 
the proletariat and the peasantry, by their dictatorship. 

In real life, however, things have already turned out 
differently; there has been an extremely original, novel 
and unprecedented interlacing of the one with the other. 
We have side by side, existing together, simultaneously, 
both the rule of the bourgeoisie (the government of Lvov 
and Guchkov) and a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry, which is voluntarily 
ceding power to the bourgeoisie, voluntarily making itself 
an appendage of the bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that actually, in Petrograd, 
the power is in the hands of the workers and soldiers; the 
new government is not using and cannot use violence 
against them, because there is no police, no army standing 
apart from the people, no officialdom standing all-power¬ 
ful above the people. This is a fact, the kind of fact that 
is characteristic of a state of the Paris Commune type. 
This fact does not fit into the old schemes. One must know 
how to adapt schemes to facts, instead of reiterating the 
now meaningless words about a “dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry” in general. 

To throw more light on this question let us approach it 
from another angle. 

A Marxist must not abandon the ground of careful anal¬ 
ysis of class relations. The bourgeoisie is in power. But is 
not the mass of the peasants also a bourgeoisie, only of a 
different social stratum, of a different character? Whence 
does it follow that this stratum cannot come to power, 
thus “completing” the bourgeois-democratic revolution? 
Why should this be impossible? 

This is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 

My reply is that it is quite possible. But, in assessing a 
given situation, a Marxist must proceed not from what is 
possible, but from what is real. 
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And the reality reveals the fact that freely elected sol¬ 
diers' and peasants’ deputies are freely joining the second, 
parallel government, and are freely supplementing, devel¬ 
oping and completing it. And, just as freely, they are 
surrendering power to the bourgeoisie—a fact which does 
not in the least “contravene” the theory of Marxism, for 
we have always known and repeatedly pointed out that 
the bourgeoisie maintains itself in power not only by force 
but also by virtue of the lack of class-consciousness and 
organisation, the routinism and downtrodden state of the 
masses. 

In view of this present-day reality, it is simply ridicu¬ 
lous to turn one’s back on the fact and talk about “possi¬ 
bilities”. 

Possibly the peasantry may seize all the land and all 
the power. Far from forgetting this possibility, far from 
confining myself to the present, I definitely and clearly 
formulate the agrarian programme, taking into account the 
new phenomenon, i.e., the deeper cleavage between the 
agricultural labourers and the poor peasants on the one 
hand, and the peasant proprietors on the other. 

But there is also another possibility; it is possible that 
the peasants will take the advice of the petty-bourgeois 
party of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, which has yielded 
to the influence of the bourgeoisie, has adopted a defencist 
stand, and which advises waiting for the Constituent As¬ 
sembly , 103 although not even the date of its convocation 
has yet been fixed* 

It is possible that the peasants will maintain and pro¬ 
long their deal with the bourgeoisie, a deal which they 
have now concluded through the Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies not only in form, but in fact. 

* Lest my words be misinterpreted, I shall say at once that I 
am positively in favour of the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers 
and Peasants immediately taking over all the land; but they should 
themselves observe the strictest order and discipline, not permit the 
slightest damage to machines, structures, or livestock, and in no 
case disorganise agriculture and grain production, but rather devel¬ 
op them, for the soldiers need twice as much bread, and the people 
must not be allowed to starve. 
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Many things are possible. It would be a great mistake 
to forget the agrarian movement and the agrarian pro¬ 
gramme. But it would be no less a mistake to forget the 
reality , which reveals the fact that an agreement, or—to 
use a more exact, less legal, but more class-economic 
term— class collaboration exists between the bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry. 

When this fact ceases to be a fact, when the peasantry 
separates from the bourgeoisie, seizes the land and power 
despite the bourgeoisie, that will be a new stage in the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution; and that matter will be 
dealt with separately. 

A Marxist who, in view of the possibility of such a 
future stage, were to forget his duties in the present , when 
the peasantry is in agreement with the bourgeoisie, would 
turn petty bourgeois. For he would in practice be preach¬ 
ing to the proletariat confidence in the petty bourgeoisie 
(“this petty bourgeoisie, this peasantry, must separate from 
the bourgeoisie while the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
is still on”). Because of the “possibility” of so pleasing and 
sweet a future, in which the peasantry would not be the 
tail of the bourgeoisie, in which the Socialist-Revolutiona¬ 
ries, the Chkheidzes, Tseretelis, and Steklovs would not 
be an appendage of the bourgeois government—because 
of the “possibility” of so pleasing a future, he would be 
forgetting the unpleasant present, in which the peasantry 
still forms the tail of the bourgeoisie, and in which the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Social-Democrats have 
not yet given up their role as an appendage of the 
bourgeois government, as “His Majesty” Lvov’s Opposi¬ 
tion . 104 

This hypothetical person would resemble a sweetish 
Louis Blanc, or a sugary Kautskyite, but certainly not a 
revolutionary Marxist. 

But are we not in danger of falling into subjectivism, of 
wanting to arrive at the socialist revolution by “skipping” 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution—which is not yet 
completed and has not yet exhausted the peasant move¬ 
ment? 
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I might be incurring this danger if I said: “No Tsar, 
but a workers' government.” 105 But I did not say that, I 
said something else. I said that there can be no govern¬ 
ment (barring a bourgeois government) in Russia other 
than that of the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labour¬ 
ers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that power 
in Russia now can pass from Guchkov and Lvov only 
to these Soviets. And in these Soviets, as it happens, it is 
the peasants, the soldiers, i.e., petty bourgeoisie, who pre¬ 
ponderate, to use a scientific, Marxist term, a class charac¬ 
terisation, and not a common, man-in-the-street, profes¬ 
sional characterisation. 

In my theses, I absolutely ensured myself against skip¬ 
ping over the peasant movement, which has not outlived 
itself, or the petty-bourgeois movement in general, 
against any playing at “seizure of power” by a workers’ 
government, against any kind of Blanquist adventurism; for 
I pointedly referred to the experience of the Paris Com¬ 
mune. And this experience, as we know, and as Marx 
proved at length in 1871 and Engels in 1891 106 absolutely 
excludes Blanquism, absolutely ensures the direct, imme¬ 
diate and unquestionable rule of the majority and the 
activity of the masses only to the extent that the majority 
itself acts consciously. 

In the theses, I very definitely reduced the question to 
one of a struggle for influence within the Soviets of 
Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. To leave no shadow of doubt on this score, I 
twice emphasised in the theses the need for patient and 
persistent “explanatory” work “adapted to the practical 
needs of the masses". 

Ignorant persons or renegades from Marxism, like Mr. 
Plekhanov, may shout about anarchism, Blanquism, and 
so forth. But those who want to think and learn cannot 
fail to understand that Blanquism means the seizure of 
power by a minority, whereas the Soviets are admittedly 
the direct and immediate organisation of the majority of 
the people. Work confined to a struggle for influence 
within these Soviets cannot, simply cannot, stray into the 
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swamp of Blanquism. Nor can it stray into the swamp of 
anarchism, for anarchism denies the need for a state and 
state power in the period of transition from the rule of the 
bourgeoisie to the rule of the proletariat, whereas I, with 
a precision that precludes any possibility of misinterpre¬ 
tation, advocate the need for a state in this period, 
although, in accordance with Marx and the lessons of the 
Paris Commune, I advocate not the usual parliamentary 
bourgeois state, but a state without a standing army, with¬ 
out a police opposed to the people, without an officialdom 
placed above the people. 

When Mr. Plekhanov, in his newspaper Yedinstvo, 
shouts with all his might that this is anarchism, he is 
merely giving further proof of his break with Marxism. 
Challenged by me in Pravda (No. 26) to tell us what 
Marx and Engels taught on the subject in 1871, 1872 and 
1875,"' Mr. Plekhanov can only preserve silence on the 
question at issue and shout out abuse after the manner 
of the enraged bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Plekhanov, the ex-Marxist, has absolutely failed to 
understand the Marxist doctrine of the state. Incidentally, 
the germs of this lack of understanding are also to be 
found in his German pamphlet on anarchism. 107 

Written between April 8 and Collected Works, 

13 (21 and 26), 1917 Vol. 24, pp. 43-50 


See Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 26.— Ed. 







From THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 


THE MARXIST THEORY OF THE STATE 
AND THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT 
IN THE REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER V 

The Economic Basis 

of the Withering Away of the State 


Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, 
May 5, 1875, which was not published until 1891 when it 
was printed in Neue Zeit, Vol. IX, 1, and which has ap¬ 
peared in Russian in a special edition). The polemical 
part of this remarkable work, which contains a criticism 
of Lassalleanism, 108 has, so to speak, overshadowed its 
positive part, namely, the analysis of the connection be¬ 
tween the development of communism and the withering 
away of the state. 


1. Presentation of the Question by Marx 


From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to 
Bracke of May 5, 1875, with Engels’s letter to Bebel of 
March 28, 1875, which we examined above, it might ap¬ 
pear that Marx was much more of a “champion of the 
state” than Engels, and that the difference of opinion 
between the two writers on the question of the state was 
very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all chatter about the 
state be dropped altogether, that the word “state” be 
eliminated from the programme altogether and the word 
“community” substituted for it. Engels even declared that 
the Commune was no longer a state in the proper sense 
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of the word. Yet Marx even spoke of the “future state in 
communist society”, i.e., he would seem to recognise the 
need for the state even under communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A 
closer examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views 
on the state and its withering away were completely 
identical, and that Marx’s expression quoted above refers 
to the state in the process of withering away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the mo¬ 
ment of the future “withering away”, the more so since 
it will obviously be a lengthy process. The apparent dif¬ 
ference between Marx and Engels is due to the fact that 
they dealt with different subjects and pursued different 
aims. Engels set out to show Bebel graphically, sharply 
and in broad outline the utter absurdity of the current 
prejudices concerning the state (shared to no small degree 
by Lassalle). Marx only touched upon this question in 
passing, being interested in another subject, namely, the 
development of communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the 
theory of development—in its most consistent, complete, 
considered and pithy form—to modern capitalism. Natu¬ 
rally, Marx was faced with the problem of applying this 
theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism and 
to the future development of future communism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of 
the future development of future communism be dealt 
with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capi¬ 
talism, that it develops historically from capitalism, that 
it is the result of the action of a social force to which 
capitalism gave birth. There is no trace of an attempt on 
Marx’s part to make up a utopia, to indulge in idle guess¬ 
work about what cannot be known. Marx treated the 
question of communism in the same way as a naturalist 
would treat the question of the development of, say, a 
new biological variety, once he knew that it had originat¬ 
ed in such and such a way and was changing in such 
and such a definite direction. 
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To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the 
Gotha Programme brought into the question of the rela¬ 
tionship between state and society. He wrote: 

“ ‘Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which 
exists in all civilised countries, being more or less 
free from medieval admixture, more or less modi¬ 
fied by the particular historical development of 
each country, more or less developed. On the other 
hand, the ‘present-day state’ changes with a coun¬ 
try’s frontier. It is different in the Prusso-German 
Empire from what it is in Switzerland, and differ¬ 
ent in England from what it is in the United States. 
‘The present-day state’ is, therefore, a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different 
civilised countries, in spite of their motley diversity 
of form, all have this in common, that they are 
based on modern bourgeois society, only one more 
or less capitalistically developed. They have, there¬ 
fore, also certain essential characteristics in com¬ 
mon. In this sense it is possible to speak of the 
‘present-day state’, in contrast with the future, in 
which its present root, bourgeois society, will have 
died off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation 
will the state undergo in communist society? In 
other words, what social functions will remain in 
existence there that are analogous to present state 
functions? This question can only be answered 
scientifically, and one does not get a flea-hop nearer 
to the problem by a thousandfold combination of 
the word people with the word state .” 109 

After thus ridiculing all talk about a “people’s state”, 
Marx formulated the question and gave warning, as it 
were, that those seeking a scientific answer to it should 
use only firmly-established scientific data. 

The first fact that has been established most accurately 
by the whole theory of development, by science as a whole 
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—a fact that was ignored by the Utopians, and is ignored 
by the present-day opportunists, who are afraid of the 
socialist revolution—is that, historically, there must un¬ 
doubtedly be a special stage, or a special phase, of transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to communism. 


2. The Transition from Capitalism to Communism 


Marx continued: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies 
the period of the revolutionary transformation of 
the one into the other. Corresponding to this is also 
a political transition period in which the state can 
be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat .” 110 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on 
the data concerning the development of this society, and 
on the irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests of 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve 
its emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bour¬ 
geoisie, win political power and establish its revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the tran¬ 
sition from capitalist society—which is developing towards 
communism—to communist society is impossible without 
a “political transition period ”, and the state in this period 
can only be the revolutionary dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to de¬ 
mocracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two concepts: “to raise the prole¬ 
tariat to the position of the ruling class” and “to win the 
battle of democracy”. On the basis of all that has been 
said above, it is possible to determine more precisely how 
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democracy changes in the transition from capitalism to 
communism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the 
most favourable conditions, we have a more or less com¬ 
plete democracy in the democratic republic. But this de¬ 
mocracy is always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by 
capitalist exploitation, and consequently always remains, 
in effect, a democracy for the minority, only for the prop¬ 
ertied classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist 
society always remains about the same as it was in the 
ancient Greek republics: freedom for the slave-owners. 
Owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation, the 
modern wage slaves are so crushed by want and poverty 
that “they cannot be bothered with democracy”, “cannot 
be bothered with politics”; in the ordinary, peaceful 
course of events, the majority of the population is de¬ 
barred from participation in public and political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
confirmed by Germany, because constitutional legality 
steadily endured there for a remarkably long time— 
nearly half a century (1871-1914)—and during this period 
the Social-Democrats were able to achieve far more than 
in other countries in the way of “utilising legality”, and 
organised a larger proportion of the workers into a polit¬ 
ical party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious 
and active wage slaves that has so far been recorded in 
capitalist society? One million members of the Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Party—out of fifteen million wage-workers! 
Three million organised in trade unions—out of fifteen 
million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for 
the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we 
look more closely into the machinery of capitalist democ¬ 
racy, we see everywhere, in the “petty”—supposedly petty 
—details of the suffrage (residential qualification, exclu¬ 
sion of women, etc.), in the technique of the represen¬ 
tative institutions, in the actual obstacles to the right of 
assembly (public buildings are not for “paupers”!), in the 







purely capitalist organisation of the daily press, etc., etc. 
—we see restriction after restriction upon democracy. 
These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the 
poor seem slight, especially in the eyes of one who has 
never known want himself and has never been in close 
contact with the oppressed classes in their mass life (and 
nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, bour¬ 
geois publicists and politicians come under this category); 
but in their sum total these restrictions exclude and 
squeeze out the poor from politics, from active participa¬ 
tion in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splen¬ 
didly when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, 
he said that the oppressed are allowed once every few 
years to decide which particular representative of the op¬ 
pressing class shall represent and repress them in parlia¬ 
ment! 111 

But from this capitalist democracy—that is inevitably 
narrow and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is there¬ 
fore hypocritical and false through and through—forward 
development does not proceed simply, directly and 
smoothly, towards “greater and greater democracy”, as 
the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois opportunists 
would have us believe. No, forward development, i.e., 
development towards communism, proceeds through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, 
for the resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be 
broken by anyone else or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organi¬ 
sation of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class 
for the purpose of suppressing the oppressors, cannot 
result merely in an expansion of democracy. Simultaneous¬ 
ly with an immense expansion of democracy, which for 
the first time becomes democracy for the poor, democracy 
for the people, and not democracy for the money-bags, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a series of re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, 
the capitalists. We must suppress them in order to free 
humanity from wage slavery, their resistance must be 
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crushed by force; it is clear that there is no freedom and 
no democracy where there is suppression and where there 
is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that “the pro¬ 
letariat needs the state, not in the interests of freedom 
but in order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as 
it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist”. 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and 
suppression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of 
the exploiters and oppressors of the people—this is the 
change democracy undergoes during the transition from 
capitalism to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely crushed, when the capi¬ 
talists have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., 
when there is no distinction between the members of so¬ 
ciety as regards their relation to the social means of pro¬ 
duction), only then “the state .. . ceases to exist”, and “it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom". Only then will 
a truly complete democracy become possible and be 
realised, a democracy without any exceptions whatever. 
And only then will democracy begin to wither away , 
owing to the simple fact that, freed from capitalist 
slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurd¬ 
ities and infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will 
gradually become accustomed to observing the elem¬ 
entary rules of social intercourse that have been known 
for centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all 
copy-book maxims. They will become accustomed to ob¬ 
serving them without force, without coercion, without 
subordination, without the special apparatus for coercion 
called the state. 

The expression “the state withers away ” is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the spon¬ 
taneous nature of the process. Only habit can, and un¬ 
doubtedly will, have such an effect; for we see around us 
on millions of occasions how readily people become ac- 
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customed to observing the necessary rules of social inter¬ 
course when there is no exploitation, when there is noth¬ 
ing that arouses indignation, evokes protest and revolt, 
and creates the need for suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that 
is curtailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the 
rich, for the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the period of transition to communism, will for the first 
time create democracy for the people, for the majority, 
along with the necessary suppression of the exploiters, of 
the minority. Communism alone is capable of providing 
really complete democracy, and the more complete it is, 
the sooner it will become unnecessary and wither away 
of its own accord. 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in 
the proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine 
for the suppression of one class by another, and, what is 
more, of the majority by the minority. Naturally, to be 
successful, such an undertaking as the systematic suppres¬ 
sion of the exploited majority by the exploiting minority 
calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery in the matter 
of suppresing, it calls for seas of blood, through which 
mankind is actually wading its way in slavery, serfdom 
and wage labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to 
communism suppression is still necessary, but it is now 
the suppression of the exploiting minority by the exploit¬ 
ed majority. A special apparatus, a special machine for 
suppression, the “state", is still necessary, but this is now 
a transitional state. It is no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word; for the suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of the wage slaves of yesterday 
is comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task that 
it will entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of 
the risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will 
cost mankind far less. And it is compatible with the ex¬ 
tension of democracy to such an overwhelming majority 
of the population that the need for a special machine of 
suppression will begin to disappear. Naturally, the ex- 
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plotters are unable to suppress the people without a highly 
complex machine for performing this task, but the people 
can suppress the exploiters even with a very simple “ma¬ 
chine”, almost without a “machine”, without a special ap¬ 
paratus, by the simple organisation of the armed people 
(such as the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
we would remark, running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely un¬ 
necessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed—“nobody” 
in the sense of a class , of a systematic struggle against a 
definite section of the population. We are not Utopians, 
and do not in the least deny the possibility and inevitabil¬ 
ity of excesses on the part of individual persons , or the 
need to stop such excesses. In the first place, however, no 
special machine, no special apparatus of suppression, is 
needed for this; this will be done by the armed people 
themselves, as simply and as readily as any crowd of 
civilised people, even in modern society, interferes to put 
a stop to a scuffle or to prevent a woman from being as¬ 
saulted. And, secondly, we know that the fundamental 
social cause of excesses, which consist in the violation of 
the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the 
people, their want and their poverty. With the removal 
of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin to 
“wither away". We do not know how quickly and in what 
succession, but we do know they will wither away. With 
their withering away the state will also wither away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully 
what can be defined now regarding this future, namely, 
the difference between the lower and higher phases 
(levels, stages) of communist society. 

3. The First Phase of Communist Society 

In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes 
into detail to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under social¬ 
ism the worker will receive the “undiminished” or “full 
product of his labour”. Marx shows that from the whole 
of the social labour of society there must be deducted a 
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reserve fund, a fund for the expansion of production, a 
fund for the replacement of the “wear and tear” of ma¬ 
chinery, and so on. Then, from the means of consumption 
must be deducted a fund for administrative expenses, for 
schools, hospitals, old people’s homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the 
full product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a 
sober estimate of exactly how socialist society will have 
to manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete 
analysis of the conditions of life of a society in which 
there will be no capitalism, and says: 

“What we have to deal with here [in analysing 
the programme of the workers’ party] is a commu¬ 
nist society, not as it has developed on its own foun¬ 
dations, but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from 
capitalist society; which is thus in every respect, eco¬ 
nomically, morally and intellectually, still stamped 
with the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it comes.” 112 

It is this communist society, which has just emerged into 
the light of day out of the womb of capitalism and which 
is in every respect stamped with the birthmarks of the old 
society, that Marx terms the “first”, or lower, phase of 
communist society. 

The means of production are no longer the private 
property of individuals. The means of production belong 
to the whole of society. Every member of society, per¬ 
forming a certain part of the socially-necessary work, 
receives a certificate from society to the effect that he 
has done a certain amount of work. And with this certi¬ 
ficate he receives from the public store of consumer goods 
a corresponding quantity of products. After a deduction 
is made of the amount of labour which goes to the public 
fund, every worker, therefore, receives from society as 
much as he has given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order 
(usually called socialism, but termed by Marx the first 
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phase of communism), says that this is “equitable distribu¬ 
tion”, that this is “the equal right of all to an equal prod¬ 
uct of labour”, Lassalle is mistaken and Marx exposes 
the mistake. 

“Hence, the equal right,” says Marx, in this case still 
certainly conforms to “bourgeois law”, which, like all law, 
implies inequality. All law is an application of an equal 
measure to different people who in fact are not alike, are 
not equal to one another. That is why the “equal right” is 
a violation of equality and an injustice. In fact, everyone, 
having performed as much social labour as another, re¬ 
ceives an equal share of the social product (after the above- 
mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, 
another has less, and so on. And the conclusion Marx 
draws is: 

“With an equal performance of labour, and hence 
an equal share in the social consumption fund, one 
will in fact receive more than another, one will be 
richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these 
defects, the right instead of being equal would have 
to be unequal.” 113 

The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet 
provide justice and equality: differences, and unjust dif¬ 
ferences, in wealth will still persist, but the exploitation of 
man by man will have become impossible because it will 
be impossible to seize the means of production —the fac¬ 
tories, machines, land, etc.—and make them private prop¬ 
erty. In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, vague 
phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx 
shows the course of development of communist society, 
which is compelled to abolish at first only the “injustice” 
of the means of production seized by individuals, and 
which is unable at once to eliminate the other injustice, 
which consists in the distribution of consumer goods “ac¬ 
cording to the amount of labour performed” (and not ac¬ 
cording to needs). 
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The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois profes¬ 
sors and “our” Tugan, constantly reproach the socialists 
with forgetting the inequality of people and with “dream¬ 
ing” of eliminating this inequality. Such a reproach, as 
we see, only proves the extreme ignorance of the bour¬ 
geois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into ac¬ 
count the fact that the mere conversion of the means of 
production into the common property of the whole of 
society (commonly called “socialism”) does not remove 
the defects of distribution and the inequality of “bour¬ 
geois law”, which continues to prevail so long as products 
are divided “according to the amount of labour per¬ 
formed”. Continuing, Marx says: 


“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when it has just 
emerged, after prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist 
society. Law can never be higher than the economic 
structure of society and its cultural development 
conditioned thereby.” 114 

And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually 
called socialism) “bourgeois law” is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the eco¬ 
nomic revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of 
the means of production. “Bourgeois law” recognises them 
as the private property of individuals. Socialism converts 
them into common property. To that extent —and to that 
extent alone—“bourgeois law” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is con¬ 
cerned: it persists in the capacity of regulator (determining 
factor) in the distribution of products and the allotment 
of labour among the members of society. The socialist 
principle, “He who does not work shall not eat”, is 
already realised; the other socialist principle, “An equal 
amount of products for an equal amount of labour”, is also 
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already realised. But this is not yet communism, and it does 
not yet abolish bourgeois law”, which gives unequal indi¬ 
viduals, in return for unequal (really unequal) amounts of 
labour, equal amounts of products. 

This is a “defect”, says Marx, but it is unavoidable in 
the first phase of communism; for if we are not to indulge 
in utopianism, we must not think that having overthrown 
capitalism people will at once learn to work for society 
without any rules of law. Besides, the abolition of capi¬ 
talism does not immediately create the economic prere¬ 
quisites for such a change. 

Now, there are no other rules than those of “bourgeois 
law”. To this extent, therefore, there still remains 
the need for a state, which, while safeguarding the 
common ownership of the means of production, would 
safeguard equality in labour and in the distribution of 
products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer 
any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class 
can be suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, 
since there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois 
law”, which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to 
wither away completely, complete communism is neces¬ 
sary. 

4. The Higher Phase of Communist Society 

Marx continues: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the divi¬ 
sion of labour, and with it also the antithesis be¬ 
tween mental and physical labour, has vanished, 
after labour has become not only a livelihood but 
life’s prime want, after the productive forces have 
increased with the all-round development of the in¬ 
dividual, and all the springs of co-operative wealth 
flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow 
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horizon of bourgeois law be left behind in its entirety 
and society inscribe on its banners: From each ac¬ 
cording to his ability, to each according to his 
needs!” 115 


Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of 
Engels’s remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of 
combining the words “freedom” and “state”. So long as 
the state exists there is no freedom. When there is free¬ 
dom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of 
the state is such a high stage of development of com¬ 
munism at which the antithesis between mental and phys¬ 
ical labour disappears, at which there consequently dis¬ 
appears one of the principal sources of modern social 
inequality—a source, moreover, which cannot on any 
account be removed immediately by the mere conversion 
of the means of production into public property, by the 
mere expropriation of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will make it possible for the produc¬ 
tive forces to develop to a tremendous extent. And when 
we see how incredibly capitalism is already retarding this 
development, when we see how much progress could be 
achieved on the basis of the level of technique already 
attained, we are entitled to say with the fullest confidence 
that the expropriation of the capitalists will inevitably 
result in an enormous development of the productive 
forces of human society. But how rapidly this develop¬ 
ment will proceed, how soon it will reach the point of 
breaking away from the division of labour, of doing away 
with the antithesis between mental and physical labour, 
of transforming labour into “life’s prime want”—we do 
not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the inevit¬ 
able withering away of the state, emphasising the pro¬ 
tracted nature of this process and its dependence upon 
the rapidity of development of the higher phase of com¬ 
munism, and leaving the question of the time required 
for, or the concrete forms of, the withering away quite 
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open, because there is no material for answering these 
questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society adopts the rule: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs”, i.e., when people 
have become so accustomed to observing the fundamental 
rules of social intercourse and when their labour has 
become so productive that they will voluntarily work ac¬ 
cording to their ability. “The narrow horizon of bour¬ 
geois law”, which compels one to calculate with the heart¬ 
lessness of a Shylock 116 whether one has not worked half 
an hour more than somebody else, whether one is not get¬ 
ting less pay than somebody else—this narrow horizon will 
then be left behind. There will then be no need for society, 
in distributing the products, to regulate the quantity to be 
received by each; each will take freely “according to his 
needs”. 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer at 
the socialists for promising everyone the right to receive 
from society, without any control over the labour of the 
individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, cars, pianos, 
etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois “savants” confine 
themselves to sneering in this way, thereby betraying 
both their ignorance and their selfish defence of capital¬ 
ism. 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any 
socialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the develop¬ 
ment of communism will arrive; as for the great socialists’ 
forecast that it will arrive, it presupposes not the present 
productivity of labour and not the present ordinary run of 
people, who, like the seminary students in Pomyalovsky’s 
stories , 117 are capable of damaging the stocks of public 
wealth “just for fun”, and of demanding the impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the 
socialists demand the strictest control by society and by 
the state over the measure of labour and the measure 
of consumption; but this control must start with the 
expropriation of the capitalists, with the establishment 
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of workers’ control over the capitalists, and must be exer¬ 
cised not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of 
armed workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ide¬ 
ologists (and their hangers-on, like the Tseretelis, Cher¬ 
novs and Co.) consists in that they substitute arguing and 
talk about the distant future for the vital and burning 
question of present-day politics, namely, the expropriation 
of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into work¬ 
ers and other employees of one huge “syndicate”—the 
whole state—and the complete subordination of the entire 
work of this syndicate to a genuinely democratic state, 
the state of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers' Dep¬ 
uties. 

In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the 
philistine, followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Cher¬ 
novs, talks of wild utopias, of the demagogic promises of 
the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of “introducing” so¬ 
cialism, it is the higher stage, or phase, of communism he 
has in mind, which no one has ever promised or even 
thought to “introduce” because, generally speaking, it can¬ 
not be “introduced”. 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific dis¬ 
tinction between socialism and communism which Engels 
touched on in his above-quoted argument about the in¬ 
correctness of the name “Social-Democrat”. Politically, 
the distinction between the first, or lower, and the higher 
phase of communism will in time, probably, be tremen¬ 
dous. But it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinc¬ 
tion now, under capitalism, and only individual anarch¬ 
ists, perhaps, could invest it with primary importance (if 
there still are people among the anarchists who have 
learned nothing from the “Plekhanov” conversion of the 
Kropotkins, of Grave, Cornelissen and other “stars” of 
anarchism into social-chauvinists or “anarcho-trenchists”, 
as Ghe, one of the few anarchists who have still preserved 
a sense of honour and a conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and com¬ 
munism is clear. What is usually called socialism was 
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termed by Marx the “first”, or lower, phase of communist 
society. Insofar as the means of production become com¬ 
mon property, the word “communism” is also applicable 
here, providing we do not forget that this is not complete 
communism. The great significance of Marx’s explana¬ 
tions is that here, too, he consistently applies materialist 
dialectics, the theory of development, and regards com¬ 
munism as something which develops out of capitalism. 
Instead of scholastically invented, “concocted” definitions 
and fruitless disputes over words (What is socialism? 
What is communism?), Marx gives an analysis of what 
might be called the stages of the economic maturity of 
communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as 
yet be fully mature economically and entirely free from 
traditions or vestiges of capitalism. Hence the interesting 
phenomenon that communism in its first phase retains “the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois law”. Of course, bourgeois 
law in regard to the distribution of consumer goods in¬ 
evitably presupposes the existence of the bourgeois state, 
for law is nothing without an apparatus capable of en¬ 
forcing the observance of the rules of law. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a 
time not only bourgeois law, but even the bourgeois state, 
without the bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people 
who have not taken the slightest trouble to study its ex- 
tra-ordinarily profound content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, 
confront us in life at every step, both in nature and in 
society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert a scrap of 
“bourgeois” law into communism, but indicated what is 
economically and politically inevitable in a society emerg¬ 
ing out of the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working 
class in its struggle against the capitalists for its eman¬ 
cipation. But democracy is by no means a boundary not 
to be overstepped; it is only one of the stages on the road 
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from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to com¬ 
munism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the 
proletariat’s struggle for equality and of equality as a 
slogan will be clear if we correctly interpret it as meaning 
the abolition of classes. But democracy means only formal 
equality. And as soon as equality is achieved for all mem¬ 
bers of society in relation to ownership of the means of 
production, that is, equality of labour and wages, human¬ 
ity will inevitably be confronted with the question of ad¬ 
vancing farther, from formal equality to actual equality, 
i.e., to the operation of the rule “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs”. By what stages, 
by means of what practical measures humanity will pro¬ 
ceed to this supreme aim we do not and cannot know. But 
it is important to realise how infinitely mendacious is the 
ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as something 
lifeless, rigid, fixed once and for all, whereas in reality 
only socialism will be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, 
truly mass forward movement, embracing first the major¬ 
ity and then the whole of the population, in all spheres 
of public and private life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. 
Consequently, like every state, it represents, on the one 
hand, the organised, systematic use of force against per¬ 
sons; but, on the other hand, it signifies the formal recog¬ 
nition of equality of citizens, the equal right of all to 
determine the structure of, and to administer, the state. 
This, in turn, results in the fact that, at a certain stage in 
the development of democracy, it first welds together the 
class that wages a revolutionary struggle against capital¬ 
ism—the proletariat, and enables it to crush, smash to 
atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even 
the republican-bourgeois, state machine, the standing 
army, the police and the bureaucracy and to substitute for 
them a more democratic state machine, but a state ma¬ 
chine nevertheless, in the shape of armed workers who 
proceed to form a militia involving the entire population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”: such a degree of 
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democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bour¬ 
geois society and beginning its socialist reorganisation. If 
really all take part in the administration of the state, cap¬ 
italism cannot retain its hold. The development of capi¬ 
talism, in turn, creates the preconditions that enable really 
“all” to take part in the administration of the state. Some 
of these preconditions are: universal literacy, which has 
already been achieved in a number of the most advanced 
capitalist countries, then the “training and disciplining” 
of millions of workers by the huge, complex, socialised 
apparatus of the postal service, railways, big factories, 
large-scale commerce, banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, 
after the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, 
to proceed immediately, overnight, to replace them in the 
control over production and distribution, in the work of 
keeping account of labour and products, by the armed 
workers, by the whole of the armed population. (The 
question of control and accounting should not be confused 
with the question of the scientifically trained staff of en¬ 
gineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are 
working today in obedience to the wishes of the capital¬ 
ists, and will work even better tomorrow in obedience to 
the wishes of the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is mainly what is needed 
for the “smooth working”, for the proper functioning, of 
the first phase of communist society. All citizens are trans¬ 
formed into hired employees of the state, which consists of 
the armed workers. All citizens become employees and 
workers of a single country-wide state “syndicate”. All 
that is required is that they should work equally, do their 
proper share of work, and get equal pay. The accounting 
and control necessary for this have been simplified by 
capitalism to the utmost and reduced to the extraordinari¬ 
ly simple operations—which any literate person can per¬ 
form—of supervising and recording, knowledge of the 
four rules of arithmetic, and issuing appropriate receipts.’’*' 

* When the more important functions of the state are reduced 
to such accounting and control by the workers themselves, it will 
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When the majority of the people begin independently 
and everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such 
control over the capitalists (now converted into employees) 
and over the intellectual gentry who preserve their capi¬ 
talist habits, this control will really become universal, 
general and popular; and there will be no getting away 
from it, there will be “nowhere to go”. 

The whole of society will have become a single office 
and a single factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, 
after defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the ex¬ 
ploiters, will extend to the whole of society, is by no means 
our ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a necessary step 
for thoroughly cleansing society of all the infamies and 
abominations of capitalist exploitation, and for further 
progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least the 
vast majority, have learned to administer the state them¬ 
selves, have taken this work into their own hands, have 
organised control over the insignificant capitalist minority, 
over the gentry who wish to preserve their capitalist habits 
and over the workers who have been thoroughly corrupted 
by capitalism—from this moment the need for government 
of any kind begins to disappear altogether. The more com¬ 
plete the democracy, the nearer the moment when it 
becomes unnecessary. The more democratic the “state” 
which consists of the armed workers, and which is “no 
longer a state in the proper sense of the word”, the more 
rapidly every form of state begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually 
do independently administer social production, independ¬ 
ently keep accounts and exercise control over the para¬ 
sites, the sons of the wealthy, the swindlers and other 
“guardians of capitalist traditions”, the escape from this 
popular accounting and control will inevitably become so 


cease to be a “political state” and “public functions will lose their 
political character and become mere administrative functions” (cf. 
above. Chapter IV, 2, Engels’s controversy with the anarchists). 
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incredibly difficult, such a rare exception, and will prob¬ 
ably be accompanied by such swift and severe punish¬ 
ment (for the armed workers are practical men and not 
sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow 
anyone to trifle with them), that the necessity of observing 
the simple, fundamental rules of the community will very 
soon become a habit. 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transi¬ 
tion from the first phase of communist society to its higher 
phase, and with it to the complete withering away of the 
state. 

Written August-September 1917 Collected Works, 

Vol.25, pp. 456-74 





From “LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM— 
AN INFANTILE DISORDER 


As a current of political thought and as a political 
party, Bolshevism has existed since 1903. 118 Only the his¬ 
tory of Bolshevism during the entire period of its existence 
can satisfactorily explain why it has been able to build 
up and maintain, under most difficult conditions, the iron 
discipline needed for the victory of the proletariat. 

The first questions to arise are: how is the discipline of 
the proletariat’s revolutionary party maintained? How is 
it tested? How is it reinforced? First, by the class-con¬ 
sciousness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion 
to the revolution, by its tenacity, self-sacrifice and heroism. 
Second, by the ability to link up, maintain the closest con¬ 
tact, and—if you wish—merge, in certain measure, with 
the broadest masses of the working people—primarily 
with the proletariat, but also with the non-proletarian 
masses of working people. Third, by the correctness of the 
political leadership exercised by this vanguard, by the cor¬ 
rectness of its political strategy and tactics, provided the 
broad masses have seen, from their own experience, that 
they are correct. Without these conditions, discipline in a 
revolutionary party really capable of being the party of 
the advanced class, whose mission it is to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and transform the whole of society, cannot be 
achieved. Without these conditions, all attempts to estab¬ 
lish discipline inevitably fall flat and end up in phrase¬ 
mongering and clowning. On the other hand, these condi- 
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tions cannot emerge at once. They are created only by 
prolonged effort and hard-won experience. Their creation 
is facilitated by a correct revolutionary theory, which, in 
its turn, is not a dogma, but assumes final shape only in 
close connection with the practical activity of a truly mass 
and truly revolutionary movement. 

The fact that, in 1917-20, Bolshevism was able, under 
unprecedentedly difficult conditions, to build up and suc¬ 
cessfully maintain the strictest centralisation and iron dis¬ 
cipline was due simply to a number of historical peculia¬ 
rities of Russia. 

On the one hand, Bolshevism arose in 1903 on a very 
firm foundation of Marxist theory. The correctness of this 
revolutionary theory, and of it alone, has been proved, not 
only by world experience throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but especially by the experience of the seekings and 
vacillations, the errors and disappointments of revolutiona¬ 
ry thought in Russia. For about half a century—approxi¬ 
mately from the forties to the nineties of the last centu¬ 
ry—progressive thought in Russia, oppressed by a most 
brutal and reactionary tsarism, sought eagerly for a cor¬ 
rect revolutionary theory, and followed with the utmost 
diligence and thoroughness each and every “last word” in 
this sphere in Europe and America. Russia achieved Marx¬ 
ism—the only correct revolutionary theory—through the 
agony she experienced in the course of half a century of 
unparalleled torment and sacrifice, of unparalleled rev¬ 
olutionary heroism, incredible energy, devoted searching, 
study, practical trial, disappointment, verification, and 
comparison with European experience. Thanks to the poli¬ 
tical emigration caused by tsarism, revolutionary Russia, 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, acquired a 
wealth of international links and excellent information on 
the forms and theories of the world revolutionary move¬ 
ment, such as no other country possessed. 

On the other hand, Bolshevism, which had arisen on 
this granite foundation of theory, went through fifteen 
years of practical history (1903-17) unequalled anywhere 
in the world in its wealth of experience. During those 
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fifteen years, no other country knew anything even approx¬ 
imating to that revolutionary experience, that rapid and 
varied succession of different forms of the movement— 
legal and illegal, peaceful and stormy, underground and 
open, local circles and mass movements, and parliamenta¬ 
ry and terrorist forms. In no other country has there been 
concentrated, in so brief a period, such a wealth of forms, 
shades, and methods of struggle of all classes of modern 
society, a struggle which, owing to the backwardness of 
the country and the severity of the tsarist yoke, matured 
with exceptional rapidity, and assimilated most eagerly 
and successfully the appropriate “last word” of American 
and European political experience. 


Written in April-May 1920 


Collected Works, 
Vol. 31, pp. 24-26 








THE TASKS OF THE YOUTH 
LEAGUES 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE THIRD ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF THE RUSSIAN YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 
OCTOBER 2, 1920 


(The Congress greets Lenin with a tremendous ovation). 
Comrades, today I would like to talk on the fundamental 
tasks of the Young Communist League and, in this con¬ 
nection, on what the youth organisations in a socialist 
republic should be like in general. 

It is all the more necessary to dwell on this question 
because in a certain sense it may be said that it is the 
youth that will be faced with the actual task of creating 
a communist society. For it is clear that the generation of 
working people brought up in capitalist society can, at 
best, accomplish the task of destroying the foundations of 
the old, the capitalist way of life, which was built on 
exploitation. At best it will be able to accomplish the tasks 
of creating a social system that will help the proletariat 
and the working classes retain power and lay a firm foun¬ 
dation, which can be built on only by a generation that is 
starting to work under the new conditions, in a situation 
in which relations based on the exploitation of man by 
man no longer exist. 

And so, in dealing from this angle with the tasks con¬ 
fronting the youth, I must say that the tasks of the youth 
in general, and of the Young Communist Leagues and all 
other organisations in particular, might be summed up in 
a single word: learn. 

Of course, this is only a “single word”. It does not reply 
to the principal and most essential questions: what to 
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learn, and how to learn? And the whole point here is that, 
with the transformation of the old, capitalist society, the 
upbringing, training and education of the new generations 
that will create the communist society cannot be conducted 
on the old lines. The teaching, training and education of 
the youth must proceed from the material that has been 
left to us by the old society. We can build communism 
only on the basis of the totality of knowledge, organisa¬ 
tions and institutions, only by using the stock of human 
forces and means that have been left to us by the old 
society. Only by radically remoulding the teaching, orga¬ 
nisation and training of the youth shall we be able to 
ensure that the efforts of the younger generation will 
result in the creation of a society that will be unlike the 
old society, i.e., in the creation of a communist society. 
That is why we must deal in detail with the question of 
what we should teach the youth and how the youth should 
learn if it really wants to justify the name of communist 
youth, and how it should be trained so as to be able to 
complete and consummate what we have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would 
seem to be that the Youth League, and the youth in gen¬ 
eral, who want to advance to communism, should learn 
communism. 

But this reply—“learn communism”—is too general. 
What do we need in order to learn communism? What 
must be singled out from the sum of general knowledge so 
as to acquire a knowledge of communism? Here a number 
of dangers arise, which very often manifest themselves 
whenever the task of learning communism is presented 
incorrectly, or when it is interpreted in too one-sided a 
manner. 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is 
that learning communism means assimilating the sum of 
knowledge that is contained in communist manuals, 
pamphlets and books. But such a definition of the study of 
communism would be too crude and inadequate. If the 
study of communism consisted solely in assimilating what 
is contained in communist books and pamphlets, we might 
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all too easily obtain communist text-jugglers or braggarts, 
and this would very often do us harm, because such peo¬ 
ple, after learning by rote what is set forth in communist 
books and pamphlets, would prove incapable of combin¬ 
ing the various branches of knowledge, and would be 
unable to act in the way communism really demands. 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes left to us by 
the old, capitalist society is the complete rift between 
books and practical life; we have had books explaining 
everything in the best possible manner, yet in most cases 
these books contained the most pernicious and hypocritical 
lies, a false description of capitalist society. 

That is why it would be most mistaken merely to assim¬ 
ilate book knowledge about communism. No longer do 
our speeches and articles merely reiterate what used to be 
said about communism, because our speeches and articles 
are connected with our daily work in all fields. Without 
work and without struggle, book knowledge of commu¬ 
nism obtained from communist pamphlets and works is 
absolutely worthless, for it would continue the old separa¬ 
tion of theory and practice, the old rift which was the 
most pernicious feature of the old, bourgeois society. 

It would be still more dangerous to set about assimilat¬ 
ing only communist slogans. Had we not realised this dan¬ 
ger in time, and had we not directed all our efforts to 
averting this danger, the half million or million young 
men and women who would have called themselves Com¬ 
munists after studying communism in this way would only 
greatly prejudice the cause of communism. 

The question arises: how is all this to be blended for the 
study of communism? What must we take from the old 
schools, from the old kind of science? It was the declared 
aim of the old type of school to produce men with an all¬ 
round education, to teach the sciences in general. We 
know that this was utterly false, since the whole of society 
was based and maintained on the division of people into 
classes, into exploiters and oppressed. Since they were 
thoroughly imbued with the class spirit, the old schools 
naturally gave knowledge only to the children of the bour- 
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geoisie. Every word was falsified in the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. In these schools the younger generation of 
workers and peasants were not so much educated as 
drilled in the interests of that bourgeoisie. They were 
trained in such a way as to be useful servants of the bour¬ 
geoisie, able to create profits for it without disturbing its 
peace and leisure. That is why, while rejecting the old 
type of schools, we have made it our task to take from it 
only what we require for genuine communist education. 

This brings me to the reproaches and accusations which 
we constantly hear levelled at the old schools, and which 
often lead to wholly wrong conclusions. It is said that the 
old school was a school of purely book knowledge, of 
ceaseless drilling and grinding. That is true, but we must 
distinguish between what was bad in the old schools and 
what is useful to us, and we must be able to select from 
it what is necessary for communism. 

The old schools provided purely book knowledge; they 
compelled their pupils to assimilate a mass of useless, 
superfluous and barren knowledge, which cluttered up the 
brain and turned the younger generation into bureaucrats 
regimented according to a single pattern. But it would 
mean falling into a grave error for you to try to draw the 
conclusion that one can become a Communist without assi¬ 
milating the wealth of knowledge amassed by mankind. It 
would be mistaken to think it sufficient to learn commu¬ 
nist slogans and the conclusions of communist science, 
without acquiring that sum of knowledge of which com¬ 
munism itself is a result. Marxism is an example which 
shows how communism arose out of the sum of human 
knowledge. 

You have read and heard that communist theory—the 
science of communism created in the main by Marx, this 
doctrine of Marxism—has ceased to be the work of a 
single socialist of the nineteenth century, even though he 
was a genius, and that it has become the doctrine of mil¬ 
lions and tens of millions of proletarians all over the 
world, who are applying it in their struggle against capi¬ 
talism. If you were to ask why the teachings of Marx 
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have been able to win the hearts and minds of millions 
and tens of millions of the most revolutionary class, you 
would receive only one answer: it was because Marx 
based his work on the firm foundation of the human 
knowledge acquired under capitalism. After making a 
study of the laws governing the development of human 
society, Marx realised the inevitability of capitalism devel¬ 
oping towards communism. What is most important is 
that he proved this on the sole basis of a most precise, 
detailed and profound study of this capitalist society, by 
fully assimilating all that earlier science had produced. 
He critically reshaped everything that had been created 
by human society, without ignoring a single detail. He 
reconsidered, subjected to criticism, and verified on the 
working-class movement everything that human thinking 
had created, and therefrom formulated conclusions which 
people hemmed in by bourgeois limitations or bound by 
bourgeois prejudices could not draw. 

We must bear this in mind when, for example, we talk 
about proletarian culture. We shall be unable to solve this 
problem unless we clearly realise that only a precise 
knowledge and transformation of the culture created by 
the entire development of mankind will enable us to 
create a proletarian culture. The latter is not clutched 
out of thin air; it is not an invention of those who call 
themselves experts in proletarian culture. That is all non¬ 
sense. Proletarian culture must be the logical develop¬ 
ment of the store of knowledge mankind has accumulated 
under the yoke of capitalist, landowner and bureaucratic 
society. All these roads have been leading, and will con¬ 
tinue to lead up to proletarian culture, in the same way 
as political economy, as reshaped by Marx, has shown us 
what human society must arrive at, shown us the passage 
to the class struggle, to the beginning of the proletarian 
revolution. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth, as 
well as certain advocates of a new system of education, 
attacking the old schools, claiming that they used the 
system of cramming, we say to them that we must take 
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what was good in the old schools. We must not borrow the 
system of encumbering young people’s minds with an 
immense amount of knowledge, nine-tenths of which was 
useless and one-tenth distorted. This, however, does not 
mean that we can restrict ourselves to communist conclu¬ 
sions and learn only communist slogans. You will not 
create communism that way. You can become a Com¬ 
munist only when you enrich your mind with a know¬ 
ledge of all the treasures created by mankind. 

We have no need of cramming, but we do need to devel¬ 
op and perfect the mind of every student with a know¬ 
ledge of fundamental facts. Communism will become an 
empty word, a mere signboard, and a Communist a mere 
boaster, if all the knowledge he has acquired is not 
digested in his mind. You should not merely assimilate 
this knowledge, but assimilate it critically, so as not to 
cram your mind with useless lumber, but enrich it with all 
those facts that are indispensable to the well-educated 
man of today. If a Communist took it into his head to 
boast about his communism because of the cut-and-dried 
conclusions he had acquired, without putting in a great 
deal of serious and hard work and without understanding 
facts he should examine critically, he would be a deplorable 
Communist indeed. Such superficiality would be decid¬ 
edly fatal. If I know that I know little, I shall strive to 
learn more; but if a man says that he is a Communist and 
that he need not know anything thoroughly, he will never 
become anything like a Communist. 

The old schools produced servants needed by the capi¬ 
talists; the old schools turned men of science into men 
who had to write and say whatever pleased the capital¬ 
ists. We must therefore abolish them. But does the fact 
that we must abolish them, destroy them, mean that we 
should not take from them everything mankind has accu¬ 
mulated that is essential to man? Does it mean that we do 
not have to distinguish between what was necessary to 
capitalism and what is necessary to communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods prac¬ 
tised in bourgeois society, against the will of the major- 
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ity, with the class-conscious discipline of the workers and 
peasants, who combine hatred of the old society with a 
determination, ability and readiness to unite and organise 
their forces for this struggle so as to forge the wills of 
millions and hundreds of millions of people—disunited, 
and scattered over the territory of a huge country—into 
a single will, without which defeat is inevitable. Without 
this solidarity, without this conscious discipline of the 
workers and peasants, our cause is hopeless. Without this, 
we shall be unable to vanquish the capitalists and land- 
owners of the whole world. We shall not even consoli¬ 
date the foundation, let alone build a new, communist 
society on that foundation. Likewise, while condemning 
the old schools, while harbouring an absolutely justified 
and necessary hatred for the old schools, and appreciating 
the readiness to destroy them, we must realise that we must 
replace the old system of instruction, the old cramming 
and the old drill, with an ability to acquire the sum total 
of human knowledge, and to acquire it in such a way that 
communism shall not be something to be learned by rote, 
but something that you yourselves have thought over, 
something that will embody conclusions inevitable from 
the standpoint of present-day education. 

That is the way the main tasks should be presented 
when we speak of the aim: learn communism. 

I shall take a practical example to make this clear to 
you, and to demonstrate the approach to the problem of 
how you must learn. You all know that, following the 
military problems, those of defending the republic, we 
are now confronted with economic tasks. Communist so¬ 
ciety, as we know, cannot be built unless we restore in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, and that, not in the old way. They 
must be re-established on a modern basis, in accordance 
with the last word in science. You know that electricity is 
that basis, and that only after electrification of the entire 
country, of all branches of industry and agriculture, only 
when you have achieved that aim, will you be able to 
build for yourselves the communist society which the older 
generation will not be able to build. Confronting you is 
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the task of economically reviving the whole country, of 
reorganising and restoring both agriculture and industry 
on modern technical line, based on modern science and 
technology, on electricity. You realise perfectly well that 
illiterate people cannot tackle electrification, and that ele¬ 
mentary literacy is not enough either. It is insufficient to 
understand what electricity is; what is needed is the know¬ 
ledge of how to apply it technically in industry and agri¬ 
culture, and in the individual branches of industry and 
agriculture. This has to be learnt for oneself, and it must 
be taught to the entire rising generation of working people. 
That is the task confronting every class-conscious Com¬ 
munist, every young person who regards himself a Com¬ 
munist and who clearly understands that, by joining the 
Young Communist League, he has pledged himself to help 
the Party build communism and to help the whole young¬ 
er generation create a communist society. He must real¬ 
ise that he can create it only on the basis of modern edu¬ 
cation, and if he does not acquire this education com¬ 
munism will remain merely a pious wish. 

It was the task of the older generation to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. The main task then was to criticise the bour¬ 
geoisie, arouse hatred of the bourgeoisie among the mas¬ 
ses, and foster class-consciousness and the ability to unite 
their forces. The new generation is confronted with a far 
more complex task. Your duty does not lie only in assembl¬ 
ing your forces so as to uphold the workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ government against an invasion instigated by the 
capitalists. Of course, you must do that; that is something 
you clearly realise, and is distinctly seen by the Com¬ 
munist. However, that is not enough. You have to build 
up a communist society. In many respects half of the work 
has been done. The old order has been destroyed, just as 
it deserved, it has been turned into a heap of ruins, just 
as it deserved. The ground has been cleared, and on this 
ground the younger communist generation must build a 
communist society. You are faced with the task of con¬ 
struction, and you can accomplish that task only by assim¬ 
ilating all modern knowledge, only if you are able to 
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transform communism from cut-and-dried and memorised 
formulas, counsels, recipes, prescriptions and programmes 
into that living reality which gives unity to your imme¬ 
diate work, and only if you are able to make commu¬ 
nism a guide in all your practical work. 

That is the task you should pursue in educating, train¬ 
ing and rousing the entire younger generation. You must 
be foremost among the millions of builders of a commu¬ 
nist society in whose ranks every young man and young 
woman should be. You will not build a communist society 
unless you enlist the mass of young workers and peasants 
in the work of building communism. 

This naturally brings me to the question of how we 
should teach communism and what the specific features of 
our methods should be. 

I first of all shall deal here with the question of com¬ 
munist ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. It is the 
task of the Youth League to organise its practical activi¬ 
ties in such a way that, by learning, organising, uniting 
and fighting, its members shall train both themselves and 
all those who look to it for leadership; it should train 
Communists. The entire purpose of training, educating 
and teaching the youth of today should be to imbue them 
with communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there 
such a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. It 
is often suggested that we have no ethics of our own; very 
often the bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of reject¬ 
ing all morality. This is a method of confusing the 
issue, of throwing dust in the eyes of the workers and 
peasants. 

In what sense do we reject ethics, reject morality? 

In the sense given to it by the bourgeoisie, who based 
ethics on God’s commandments. On this point we, of 
course, say that we do not believe in God, and that we 
know perfectly well that the clergy, the landowners and 
the bourgeoisie invoked the name of God so as to further 
their own interests as exploiters. Or, instead of basing 




ethics on the commandments of morality, on the com¬ 
mandments of God, they based it on idealist or semi-ideal¬ 
ist phrases, which always amounted to something very 
similar to God’s commandments. 

We reject any morality based on extra-human and 
extra-class concepts. We say that this is deception, dupery, 
stultification of the workers and peasants in the interests 
of the landowners and capitalists. 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to the 
interests of the proletariat’s class struggle. Our morality 
stems from the interests of the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression of all the 
workers and peasants by the landowners and capitalists. 
We had to destroy all that, and overthrow them but to do 
that we had to create unity. That is something that God 
cannot create. 

This unity could be provided only by the factories, only 
by a proletariat trained and roused from its long slumber. 
Only when that class was formed did a mass movement 
arise which has led to what we have now—the victory of 
the proletarian revolution in one of the weakest of coun¬ 
tries, which for three years has been repelling the on¬ 
slaught of the bourgeoisie of the whole world. We can see 
how the proletarian revolution is developing all over the 
world. On the basis of experience, we now say that only 
the proletariat could have created the solid force which 
the disunited and scattered peasantry are following and 
which has withstood all onslaughts by the exploiters. Only 
this class can help the working masses unite, rally their 
ranks and conclusively defend, conclusively consolidate 
and conclusively build up a communist society. 

That is why we say that to us there is no such thing as 
a morality that stands outside human society; that is a 
fraud. To us morality is subordinated to the interests of 
the proletariat’s class struggle. 

What does that class struggle consist in? It consists in 
overthrowing the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, and 
abolishing the capitalist class. 
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What are classes in general? Classes are that which per¬ 
mits one section of society to appropriate the labour of 
another section. If one section of society appropriates all 
the land, we have a landowner class and a peasant class. 
If one section of society owns the factories, shares and 
capital, while another section works in these factories, we 
have a capitalist class and a proletarian class. 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar—that required 
only a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the 
landowners—that was done in a few months. Nor was it 
very difficult to drive out the capitalists. But it is incom¬ 
parably more difficult to abolish classes; we still have the 
division into workers and peasants. If the peasant is in¬ 
stalled on his plot of land and appropriates his surplus 
grain, that is, grain that he does not need for himself or 
for his cattle, while the rest of the people have to go 
without bread, then the peasant becomes an exploiter. The 
more grain he clings to, the more profitable he finds it; as 
for the rest, let them starve: “The more they starve, the 
dearer I can sell this grain.” All should work according 
to a single common plan, on common land, in common 
factories and in accordance with a common system. Is 
that easy to attain? You see that it is not as easy as driv¬ 
ing out the tsar, the landowners and the capitalists. What 
is required is that the proletariat re-educate a section of 
the peasantry; it must win over the working peasants in 
order to crush the resistance of those peasants who are 
rich and are profiting from the poverty and want of the 
rest. Hence the task of the proletarian struggle is not 
quite completed after we have overthrown the tsar and 
driven out the landowners and capitalists; to accomplish 
that is the task of the system we call the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

The class struggle is continuing; it has merely changed 
its forms. It is the class struggle of the proletariat to pre¬ 
vent the return of the old exploiters, to unite in a single 
union the scattered masses of unenlightened peasants. The 
class struggle is continuing and it is our task to subordi¬ 
nate all interests to that struggle. Our communist morality 
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is also subordinated to that task. We say: morality is what 
serves to destroy the old exploiting society and to unite 
all the working people around the proletariat, which is 
building up a new, a communist society. 

Communist morality is that which serves this struggle 
and unites the working people against all exploitation, 
against all petty private property; for petty property puts 
into the hands of one person that which has been created 
by the labour of the whole of society. In our country the 
land is common property. 

But suppose I take a piece of this common property and 
grow on it twice as much grain as I need, and profiteer on 
the surplus? Suppose I argue that the more starving people 
there are, the more they will pay? Would I then be behav¬ 
ing like a Communist? No, I would be behaving like an 
exploiter, like a proprietor. That must be combated. If 
that is allowed to go on, things will revert to the rule of 
the capitalists, to the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has more 
than once happened in previous revolutions. To prevent 
the restoration of the rule of the capitalists and the bour¬ 
geoisie, we must not allow profiteering; we must not allow 
individuals to enrich themselves at the expense of the rest; 
the working people must unite with the proletariat and 
form a communist society. This is the principal feature of 
the fundamental task of the League and the organisation 
of the communist youth. 

The old society was based on the principle: rob or be 
robbed; work for others or make others work for you; be 
a slave-owner or a slave. Naturally, people brought up 
in such a society assimilate with their mother’s milk, one 
might say, the psychology, the habit, the concept which 
says: you are either a slave-owner or a slave, or else, a 
small owner, a petty employee, a petty official, or an in¬ 
tellectual—in short, a man who is concerned only with 
himself, and does not care a rap for anybody else. 

If I work this plot of land, I do not care a rap for any¬ 
body else; if others starve, all the better, I shall get the 
more for my grain. If I have a job as a doctor, engineer, 
teacher, or clerk, I do not care a rap for anybody else. If 
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I toady to and please the powers that be, I may be able 
to keep my job, and even get on in life and become a 
bourgeois. A Communist cannot harbour such a psycholo¬ 
gy and such sentiments. When the workers and peasants 
proved that they were able, by their own efforts, to defend 
themselves and create a new society—that was the begin¬ 
ning of the new and communist education, education in 
the struggle against the exploiters, education in alliance 
with the proletariat against the self-seekers and petty 
proprietors, against the psychology and habits which 
say: I seek my own profit and don’t care a rap for any¬ 
thing else. 

That is the reply to the question of how the young and 
rising generation should learn communism. 

It can learn communism only by linking up every step 
in its studies, training and education with the continuous 
struggle the proletarians and the working people are wag¬ 
ing against the old society of exploiters. When people tell 
us about morality, we say: to a Communist all morality 
lies in this united discipline and conscious mass struggle 
against the exploiters. We do not believe in an eternal 
morality, and we expose the falseness of all the fables 
about morality. Morality serves the purpose of helping 
human society rise to a higher level and rid itself of the 
exploitation of labour. 

To achieve this we need that generation of young peo¬ 
ple who began to reach political maturity in the midst of 
a disciplined and desperate struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie. In this struggle that generation is training genu¬ 
ine Communists; it must subordinate to this struggle, and 
link up with it, each step in its studies, education and train¬ 
ing. The education of the communist youth must con¬ 
sist, not in giving them suave talks and moral precepts. 
This is not what education consists in. When people have 
seen the way in which their fathers and mothers lived 
under the yoke of the landowners and capitalists; when 
they have themselves experienced the sufferings of those 
who began the struggle against the exploiters; when they 
have seen the sacrifices made to keep what has been won, 
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and seen what deadly enemies the landowners and capi¬ 
talists are—they are taught by these conditions to become 
Communists. Communist morality is based on the struggle 
for the consolidation and completion of communism. 
That is also the basis of communist training, education, and 
teaching. That is the reply to the question of how com¬ 
munism should be learnt. 

We could not believe in teaching, training and educa¬ 
tion if they were restricted only to the schoolroom and 
divorced from the ferment of life. As long as the workers 
and peasants are oppressed by the landowners and capi¬ 
talists, and as long as the schools are controlled by the 
landowners and capitalists, the young generation will 
remain blind and ignorant. Our schools must provide the 
youth with the fundamentals of knowledge, the ability to 
evolve communist views independently; they must make 
educated people of the youth. While they are attending 
school, they must learn to become participants in the 
struggle for emancipation from the exploiters. The Young 
Communist League will justify its name as the League of 
the young communist generation only when every step in 
its teaching, training and education is linked up with par¬ 
ticipation in the common struggle of all working people 
against the exploiters. You are well aware that, as long 
as Russia remains the only workers’ republic and the old, 
bourgeois system exists in the rest of the world, we shall 
be weaker than they are, and be constantly threatened 
with a new attack; and that only if we learn to be solidly 
united shall we win in the further struggle and—having 
gained strength—become really invincible. Thus, to be a 
Communist means that you must organise and unite the 
entire young generation and set an example of training 
and discipline in this struggle. Then you will be able to 
start building the edifice of communist society and bring 
it to completion. 

To make this clearer to you, I shall quote an example. 
We call ourselves Communists. What is a Communist? 
Communist is a Latin word. Communis is the Latin for 
“common”. Communist society is a society in which all 
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things—the land, the factories—are owned in common 
and the people work in common. That is communism. 

Is it possible to work in common if each one works 
separately on his own plot of land? Work in common 
cannot be brought about all at once. That is impossible. 
It does not drop from the skies. It comes through toil and 
suffering; it is created in the course of struggle. The old 
books are of no use here; no one will believe them. One’s 
own experience of life is needed. When Kolchak and De¬ 
nikin were advancing from Siberia and the South, the 
peasants were on their side. They did not like Bolshevism 
because the Bolsheviks took their grain at a fixed price. 
But when the peasants in Siberia and the Ukraine exper¬ 
ienced the rule of Kolchak and Denikin, they realised 
that they had only one alternative: either to go to the 
capitalists, who would at once hand them over into slavery 
under the landowners; or to follow the workers, who, it is 
true, did not promise a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and demanded iron discipline and firmness in an arduous 
struggle, but would lead them out of enslavement by the 
capitalists and landowners. When even the ignorant peas¬ 
ants saw and realised this from their own experience, they 
became conscious adherents of communism, who had gone 
through a severe school. It is such experience that must 
form the basis of all the activities of the Young Com¬ 
munist League. 

I have replied to the questions of what we must learn, 
what we must take from the old schools and from the old 
science. I shall now try to answer the question of how this 
must be learnt. The answer is: only by inseparably link¬ 
ing each step in the activities of the schools, each step in 
training, education and teaching, with the struggle of all 
the working people against the exploiters. 

I shall quote a few examples from the experience of the 
work of some of the youth organisations so as to illustrate 
how this training in communism should proceed. Every¬ 
body is talking about abolishing illiteracy. You know that 
a communist society cannot be built in an illiterate coun¬ 
try. It is not enough for the Soviet government to issue 
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an order, or for the Party to issue a particular slogan, or 
to assign a certain number of the best workers to this 
task. The young generation itself must take up this work. 
Communism means that the youth, the young men and 
women who belong to the Youth League, should say: this 
is our job; we shall unite and go into the rural districts 
to abolish illiteracy, so that there shall be no illiterates 
among our young people. We are trying to get the rising 
generation to devote their activities to this work. You 
know that we cannot rapidly transform an ignorant and 
illiterate Russia into a literate country. But if the Youth 
League sets to work on the job, and if all young people 
work for the benefit of all, the League, with a member¬ 
ship of 400,000 young men and women, will be entitled 
to call itself a Young Communist League. It is also a task 
of the League, not only to acquire knowledge itself, but 
to help those young people who are unable to extricate 
themselves by their own efforts from the toils of illiteracy. 
Being a member of the Youth League means devoting 
one’s labour and efforts to the common cause. That is what 
a communist education means. Only in the course of such 
work do young men and women become real Communists. 
Only if they achieve practical results in this work will 
they become Communists. 

Take, for example, work in the suburban vegetable gar¬ 
dens. Is that not a real job of work? It is one of the tasks 
of the Young Communist League. People are starving; 
there is hunger in the factories. To save ourselves from 
starvation, vegetable gardens must be developed. But 
farming is being carried on in the old way. Therefore, 
more class-conscious elements should engage in this work, 
and then you will find that the number of vegetable gar¬ 
dens will increase, their acreage will grow, and the results 
will improve. The Young Communist League must take 
an active part in this work. Every League and League 
branch should regard this as its duty. 

The Young Communist League must be a shock force, 
helping in every job and displaying initiative and enter¬ 
prise. The League should be an organisation enabling any 
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worker to see that it consists of people whose teachings he 
perhaps does not understand, and whose teachings he may 
not immediately believe, but from whose practical work 
and activity he can see that they are really people who 
are showing him the right road. 

If the Young Communist League fails to organise its 
work in this way in all fields, it will mean that it is re¬ 
verting to the old bourgeois path. We must combine our 
education with the struggle of the working people against 
the exploiters, so as to help the former accomplish the 
tasks set by the teachings of communism. 

The members of the League should use every spare 
hour to improve the vegetable gardens, or to organise the 
education of young people at some factory, and so on. We 
want to transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and 
wretched country into one that is wealthy. The Young 
Communist League must combine its education, learning 
and training with the labour of the workers and peas¬ 
ants, so as not to confine itself to schools or to reading 
communist books and pamphlets. Only by working side 
by side with the workers and peasants can one become a 
genuine Communist. It has to be generally realised that 
all members of the Youth League are literate people and 
at the same time are keen at their jobs. When everyone 
sees that we have ousted the old drill-ground methods 
from the old schools and have replaced them with con¬ 
scious discipline, that all young men and women take 
part in subbotniks, and utilise every suburban farm to 
help the population—people will cease to regard labour in 
the old way. 

It is the task of the Young Communist League to or¬ 
ganise assistance everywhere, in village or city block, in 
such matters as—and I shall take a small example—public 
hygiene or the distribution of food. How was this done in 
the old, capitalist society? Everybody worked only for 
himself and nobody cared a straw for the aged and the 
sick, or whether housework was the concern only of the 
women, who, in consequence, were in a condition of op¬ 
pression and servitude. Whose business is it to combat 
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this? It is the business of the Youth Leagues, which must 
say: we shall change all this; we shall organise detachments 
of young people who will help to assure public hygiene or 
distribute food, who will conduct systematic house-to- 
house inspections, and work in an organised way for the 
benefit of the whole of society, distributing their forces 
properly and demonstrating that labour must be or¬ 
ganised. 

The generation of people who are now at the age of 
fifty cannot expect to see a communist society. This gen¬ 
eration will be gone before then. But the generation of 
those who are now fifteen will see a communist society, 
and will itself build this society. This generation should 
know that the entire purpose of their lives is to build a 
communist society. In the old society, each family worked 
separately and labour was not organised by anybody ex¬ 
cept the landowners and capitalists, who oppressed the 
masses of the people. We must organise all labour, no 
matter how toilsome or messy it may be, in such a way 
that every worker and peasant will be able to say: I am 
part of the great army of free labour, and shall be able 
to build up my life without the landowners and capital¬ 
ists, able to help establish a communist system. The 
Young Communist League should teach all young people 
to engage in conscious and disciplined labour from an 
early age. In this way we can be confident that the prob¬ 
lems now confronting us will be solved. We must assume 
that no less than ten years will be required for the elec¬ 
trification of the country, so that our impoverished land 
may profit from the latest achievements of technology. 
And so, the generation of those who are now fifteen years 
old, and will be living in a communist society in ten or 
twenty years’ time, should tackle all its educational tasks 
in such a way that every day, in every village and city, 
the young people shall engage in the practical solution of 
some problem of labour in common, even though the 
smallest or the simplest. The success of communist cons¬ 
truction will be assured when this is done in every vil¬ 
lage, as communist emulation develops, and the youth 
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prove that they can unite their labour. Only by regard¬ 
ing your every step from the standpoint of the success of 
that construction, and only by asking ourselves whether 
we have done all we can to be united and politically- 
conscious working people will the Young Communist 
League succeed in uniting its half a million members into 
a single army of labour and win universal respect. (Stormy 
applause .) 

Published October 5, 6 and 7, Collected Works, 

1920 Vol. 31, pp. 283-99 








From ON THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF MILITANT MATERIALISM 


I should like to deal with certain questions that more 
closely define the content and programme of the work 
which its editors 119 have set forth in the introductory 
statement in this issue. 

This statement says that not all those gathered round 
the journal Pod Znamenem Marksizjna are Communists 
but that they are all consistent materialists. I think that 
this alliance of Communists and non-Communists is ab¬ 
solutely essential and correctly defines the purposes of the 
journal. One of the biggest and most dangerous mistakes 
made by Communists (as generally by revolutionaries who 
have successfully accomplished the beginning of a great 
revolution) is the idea that a revolution can be made by 
revolutionaries alone. On the contrary, to be successful, 
all serious revolutionary work requires that the idea that 
revolutionaries are capable of playing the part only of 
the vanguard of the truly virile and advanced class must 
be understood and translated into action. A vanguard 
performs its task as vanguard only when it is able to 
avoid being isolated from the mass of the people it leads 
and is able really to lead the whole mass forward. Without 
an alliance with non-Communists in the most diverse 
spheres of activity there can be no question of any suc¬ 
cessful communist construction. 

This also applies to the defence of materialism and 
Marxism, which has been undertaken by Pod Znamenem 
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Marksizma. Fortunately, the main trends of advanced 
social thinking in Russia have a solid materialist tradition. 
Apart from G. V. Plekhanov, it will be enough to mention 
Chernyshevsky, from whom the modern Narodniks (the 
Popular Socialists, Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc.) have 
frequently retreated in quest of fashionable reactionary 
philosophical doctrines, captivated by the tinsel of the so- 
called last word in European science, and unable to dis¬ 
cern beneath this tinsel some variety of servility to the 
bourgeoisie, to bourgeois prejudice and bourgeois reac¬ 
tion. 

At any rate, in Russia we still have—and shall un¬ 
doubtedly have for a fairly long time to come—material¬ 
ists from the non-communist camp, and it is our absolute 
duty to enlist all adherents of consistent and militant 
materialism in the joint work of combating philosophical 
reaction and the philosophical prejudices of so-called 
educated society. Dietzgen senior—not to be confused 
with his writer son, who was as pretentious as he was 
unsuccessful—correctly, aptly and clearly expressed the 
fundamental Marxist view of the philosophical trends 
which prevail in bourgeois countries and enjoy the re¬ 
gard of their scientists and publicists, when he said that 
in effect the professors of philosophy in modern society 
are in the majority of cases nothing but “graduated flun¬ 
keys of clericalism”. 

Our Russian intellectuals, who, like their brethren in all 
other countries, are fond of thinking themselves advanced, 
are very much averse to shifting the question to the 
level of the opinion expressed in Dietzgen’s words. But 
they are averse to it because they cannot look the truth in 
the face. One has only to give a little thought to the gov¬ 
ernmental and also the general economic, social and every 
other kind of dependence of modern educated people on 
the ruling bourgeoisie to realise that Dietzgen’s scathing 
description was absolutely true. One has only to recall the 
vast majority of the fashionable philosophical trends that 
arise so frequently in European countries, beginning for 
example with those connected with the discovery of radium 
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and ending with those which are now seeking to clutch 
at the skirts of Einstein, to gain an idea of the connection 
between the class interests and the class position of the 
bourgeoisie and its support of all forms of religion on the 
one hand, and the ideological content of the fashionable 
philosophical trends on the other. 

It will be seen from the above that a journal that sets 
out to be a militant materialist organ must be primarily a 
militant organ, in the sense of unflinchingly exposing and 
indicting all modern “graduated flunkeys of clericalism”, 
irrespective of whether they act as representatives of offi¬ 
cial science or as free lances calling themselves “democ¬ 
ratic Left of ideologically socialist” publicists. 

In the second place, such a journal must be a militant 
atheist organ. We have departments, or at least state insti¬ 
tutions, which are in charge of this work. But the work is 
being carried on with extreme apathy and very unsatis¬ 
factorily, and is apparently suffering from the general 
conditions of our truly Russian (even though Soviet) bu¬ 
reaucratic ways. It is therefore highly essential that in 
addition to the work of these state institutions, and in 
order to improve and infuse life into that work, a journal 
which sets out to propagandise militant materialism 
must carry on untiring atheist propaganda and an 
untiring atheist fight. The literature on the subject in 
all languages should be carefully followed and everything 
at all valuable in this sphere should be translated, or at 
least reviewed. 

Engels long ago advised the contemporary leaders of 
the proletariat to translate the militant atheist literature 
of the late eighteenth century 120 for mass distribution 
among the people. We have not done this up to the pre¬ 
sent, to our shame be it said (this is one of the numerous 
proofs that it is much easier to seize power in a revolu¬ 
tionary epoch than to know how to use this power prop¬ 
erly). Our apathy, inactivity and incompetence are some¬ 
times excused on all sorts of “lofty” grounds, as, for 
example, that the old atheist literature of the eighteenth 
century is antiquated, unscientific, naive, etc. There is 
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nothing worse than such pseudo-scientific sophistry, which 
serves as a screen either for pedantry or for a complete 
misunderstanding of Marxism. There is, of course, much 
that is unscientific and naive in the atheist writings of 
the eighteenth-century revolutionaries. But nobody pre¬ 
vents the publishers of these writings from abridging them 
and providing them with brief postscripts pointing out 
the progress made by mankind in the scientific criticism 
of religions since the end of the eighteenth century, men¬ 
tioning the latest writings on the subject, and so forth. It 
would be the biggest and most grievous mistake a Marxist 
could make to think that the millions of the people 
(especially the peasants and artisans), who have been con¬ 
demned by all modern society to darkness, ignorance and 
superstition, can extricate themselves from this darkness 
only along the straight line of a purely Marxist education. 
These masses should be supplied with the most varied 
atheist propaganda material, they should be made familiar 
with facts from the most diverse spheres of life, they 
should be approached in every possible way, so as to in¬ 
terest them, rouse them from their religious torpor, stir 
them from the most varied angles and by the most varied 
methods, and so forth. 

The keen, vivacious and talented writings of the old 
eighteenth-century atheists wittily and openly attacked 
the prevailing clericalism and will very often prove a 
thousand times more suitable for arousing people from 
their religious torpor than the dull and dry paraphrases 
of Marxism, almost completely unillustrated by skilfully 
selected facts, which predominate in our literature and 
which (it is no use hiding the fact) frequently distort 
Marxism. We have translations of all the major works of 
Marx and Engels. There are absolutely no grounds for 
fearing that the old atheism and old materialism will 
remain unsupplemented by the corrections introduced by 
Marx and Engels. The most important thing—and it is 
this that is most frequently overlooked by those of our 
Communists who are supposedly Marxists, but who in 
fact mutilate Marxism—is to know how to awaken in the 
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still undeveloped masses an intelligent attitude towards 
religious questions and an intelligent criticism of reli¬ 
gions. 

On the other hand, take a glance at modern scientific 
critics of religion. These educated bourgeois writers almost 
invariably “supplement” their own refutations of religious 
superstitions with arguments which immediately expose 
them as ideological slaves of the bourgeoisie, as “gradu¬ 
ated flunkeys of clericalism”. 

Two examples. Professor R. Y. Wipper published in 
1918 a little book entitled Vozniknovenie Khristianstva 
(The Origin of Christianity—Pharos Publishing House, 
Moscow). In his account of the principal results of modern 
science, the author not only refrains from combating the 
superstitions and deception which are the weapons of the 
church as a political organisation, not only evades these 
questions, but makes the simply ridiculous and most reac¬ 
tionary claim that he is above both “extremes”—the ideal¬ 
ist and the materialist. This is toadying to the ruling bour¬ 
geoisie, which all over the world devotes to the support 
of religion hundreds of millions of rubles from the profits 
squeezed out of the working people. 

The well-known German scientist, Arthur Drews, while 
refuting religious superstitions and fables in his book, Die 
Christusmythe (The Christ Myth), and while showing 
that Christ never existed, at the end of the book declares 
in favour of religion, albeit a renovated, purified and 
more subtle religion, one that would be capable of with¬ 
standing “the daily growing naturalist torrent” (fourth 
German edition, 1910, p. 238). Here we have an outspoken 
and deliberate reactionary, who is openly helping the ex¬ 
ploiters to replace the old, decayed religious superstitions 
by new, more odious and vile superstitions. 

This does not mean that Drews should not be translated. 
It means that while in a certain measure effecting an alli¬ 
ance with the progressive section of the bourgeoisie, Com¬ 
munists and all consistent materialists should unflinching¬ 
ly expose that section when it is guilty of reaction. It 
means that to shun an alliance with the representatives 
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of the bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, i.e., the 
period when it was revolutionary, would be to betray 
Marxism and materialism; for an “alliance” with the 
Drewses, in one form or another and in one degree or 
another, is essential for our struggle against the predom¬ 
inating religious obscurantists. 

Pod Znamenem Marksizma, which sets out to be an 
organ of militant materialism, should devote much of its 
space to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the literature 
on the subject and to correcting the immense shortcomings 
of our governmental work in this field. It is particularly 
important to utilise books and pamphlets which contain 
many concrete facts and comparisons showing how the 
class interests and class organisations of the modern bour¬ 
geoisie are connected with the organisations of religious 
institutions and religious propaganda. 

All material relating to the United States of America, 
where the official, state connection between religion and 
capital is less manifest, is extremely important. But, on 
the other hand, it becomes all the clearer to us that so- 
called modern democracy (which the Mensheviks, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, partly also the anarchists, etc., 
so unreasonably worship) is nothing but the freedom to 
preach whatever is to the advantage of the bourgeoisie, 
to preach, namely, the most reactionary ideas, religion, 
obscurantism, defence of the exploiters, etc. 

One would like to hope that a journal which sets out to 
be a militant materialist organ will provide our reading 
public with reviews of atheist literature, showing for 
which circle of readers any particular writing might be 
suitable and in what respect, and mentioning what liter¬ 
ature has been published in our country (only decent 
translations should be given notice, and they are not so 
many), and what is still to be published. 


In addition to the alliance with consistent materialists 
who do not belong to the Communist Party, of no less and 
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perhaps even of more importance for the work which 
militant materialism should perform is an alliance with 
those modern natural scientists who incline towards ma¬ 
terialism and are not afraid to defend and preach it as 
against the modish philosophical wanderings into ideal¬ 
ism and scepticism which are prevalent in so-called edu¬ 
cated society. 

The article by A. Timiryazev on Einstein’s theory of 
relativity published in Pod Znamenem Marksizma No. 1-2 
permits us to hope that the journal will succeed in effect¬ 
ing this second alliance too. Greater attention should be 
paid to it. It should be remembered that the sharp upheav¬ 
al which modern natural science is undergoing very 
often gives rise to reactionary philosophical schools and 
minor schools, trends and minor trends. Unless, therefore, 
the problems raised by the recent revolution in natural 
science are followed, and unless natural scientists are en¬ 
listed in the work of a philosophical journal, militant 
materialism can be neither militant nor materialism. Timi¬ 
ryazev was obliged to observe in the first issue of the jour¬ 
nal that the theory of Einstein, who, according to Timi¬ 
ryazev, is himself not making any active attack on the 
foundations of materialism, has already been seized upon 
by a vast number of bourgeois intellectuals of all coun¬ 
tries; it should be noted that this applies not only to Ein¬ 
stein, but to a number, if not to the majority, of the great 
reformers of natural science since the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

For our attitude towards this phenomenon to be a poli¬ 
tically conscious one, it must be realised that no natural 
science and no materialism can hold its own in the strug¬ 
gle against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the re¬ 
storation of the bourgeois world outlook unless it stands 
on solid philosophical ground. In order to hold his own 
in this struggle and carry it to a victorious finish, the nat¬ 
ural scientist must be a modern materialist, a conscious 
adherent of the materialism represented by Marx, i.e., he 
must be a dialectical materialist. In order to attain this 
aim, the contributors to Pod Znamenem Marksizma must 
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arrange for the systematic study of Hegelian dialectics 
from a materialist standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which 
Marx applied practically in his Capital and in his his¬ 
torical and political works, and applied so successfully 
that now every day of the awakening to life and struggle 
of new classes in the East (Japan, India and China)—i.e., 
the hundreds of millions of human beings who form the 
greater part of the world population and whose historical 
passivity and historical torpor have hitherto conditioned 
the stagnation and decay of many advanced European 
countries—every day of the awakening to life of new 
peoples and new classes serves as a fresh confirmation of 
Marxism. 

Of course, this study, this interpretation, this propa¬ 
ganda of Hegelian dialectics is extremely difficult, and 
the first experiments in this direction will undoubtedly 
be accompanied by errors. But only he who never does 
anything never makes mistakes. Taking as our basis Marx’s 
method of applying materialistically conceived Hegelian 
dialectics, we can and should elaborate this dialectics 
from all aspects, print in the journal excerpts from He¬ 
gel’s principal works, interpret them materialistically and 
comment on them with the help of examples of the way 
Marx applied dialectics, as well as of examples of dia¬ 
lectics in the sphere of economic and political relations, 
which recent history, especially modern imperialist war 
and revolution, provides in unusual abundance. In my 
opinion, the editors and contributors of Pod Znamenem 
Marksizma should be a kind of “Society of Materialist 
Friends of Hegelian Dialectics”. Modern natural scient¬ 
ists (if they know how to seek, and if we learn to help 
them) will find in the Hegelian dialectics, materialistic¬ 
ally interpreted, a series of answers to the philosophical 
problems which are being raised by the revolution in 
natural science and which make the intellectual admirers 
of bourgeois fashion “stumble” into reaction. 

Unless it sets itself such a task and systematically ful¬ 
fils it, materialism cannot be militant materialism. It will 
be not so much the fighter as the fought, to use an expres- 







sion of Shchedrin’s. Without this, eminent natural scient¬ 
ists will as often as hitherto be helpless in making their 
philosophical deductions and generalisations. For natural 
science is progressing so fast and is undergoing such a 
profound revolutionary upheaval in all spheres that it 
cannot possibly dispense with philosophical deductions. 

In conclusion, I will cite an example which has noth¬ 
ing to do with philosophy, but does at any rate concern 
social questions, to which Pod Znamenem Marksizma 
also desires to devote attention. 

It is an example of the way in which modern pseudo¬ 
science actually serves as a vehicle for the grossest and 
most infamous reactionary views. 

I was recently sent a copy of Ekonomist No. 1 (1922), 
published by the Eleventh Department of the Russian 
Technical Society. The young Communist who sent me 
this journal (he probably had no time to read it) rashly 
expressed considerable agreement with it. In reality the 
journal is—I do not know to what extent deliberately— 
an organ of the modern feudalists, disguised of course 
under a cloak of science, democracy and so forth. 

A certain Mr. P. A. Sorokin publishes in this journal 
an extensive, so-called “sociological”, inquiry on “The 
Influence of the War”. This learned article abounds in 
learned references to the “sociological” works of the 
author and his numerous teachers and colleagues abroad. 
Here is an example of his learning. 

On page 83,1 read: 

“For every 10,000 marriages in Petrograd there are now 92.2 
divorces—a fantastic figure. Of every 100 annulled marriages, 51.1 
had lasted less than one year, 11 per cent less than one month, 
22 per cent less than two months, 41 per cent less than three to six 
months and only 26 per cent over six months. These figures show 
that modern legal marriage is a form which conceals what is in 
effect extra-marital sexual intercourse, enabling lovers of ‘strawber¬ 
ries’ to satisfy their appetites in a ‘legal’ way” (Ekonomist No. 1, 
p. 83). 

Both this gentleman and the Russian Technical Society, 
which publishes this journal and gives space to this kind 
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of talk, no doubt regard themselves as adherents of de¬ 
mocracy and would consider it a great insult to be called 
what they are in fact, namely, feudalists, reactionaries, 
“graduated flunkeys of clericalism”. 

Even the slightest acquaintance with the legislation of 
bourgeois countries on marriage, divorce and illegitimate 
children, and with the actual state of affairs in this field, 
is enough to show anyone interested in the subject that 
modern bourgeois democracy, even in all the most demo¬ 
cratic bourgeois republics, exhibits a truly feudal attitude 
in this respect towards women and towards children born 
out of wedlock. 

This, of course, does not prevent the Mensheviks, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, a part of the anarchists and all 
the corresponding parties in the West from shouting 
about democracy and how it is being violated by the Bol¬ 
sheviks. But as a matter of fact the Bolshevik revolution is 
the only consistently democratic revolution in respect to 
such questions as marriage, divorce and the position of 
children born out of wedlock. And this is a question which 
most directly affects the interests of more than half the 
population of any country. Although a large number of 
bourgeois revolutions preceded it and called themselves 
democratic, the Bolshevik revolution was the first and only 
revolution to wage a resolute struggle in this respect both 
against reaction and feudalism and against the usual hy¬ 
pocrisy of the ruling and propertied classes. 

If 92 divorces for every 10,000 marriages seem to Mr. 
Sorokin a fantastic figure, one can only suppose that either 
the author lived and was brought up in a monastery so 
entirely walled off from life that hardly anyone will be¬ 
lieve such a monastery ever existed, or that he is distort¬ 
ing the truth in the interest of reaction and the bourgeoisie. 
Anybody in the least acquainted with social conditions in 
bourgeois countries knows that the real number of actual 
divorces (of course, not sanctioned by church and law) is 
everywhere immeasurably greater. The only difference be- 
tweent Russia and other countries in this respect is that 
our laws do not sanctify hypocrisy and the debasement of 
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the woman and her child, but openly and in the name of 
the government declare systematic war on all hypocrisy 
and all debasement. 

The Marxist journal will have to wage war also on 
these modern “educated” feudalists. Not a few of them, 
very likely, are in receipt of government money and are 
employed by our government to educate our youth, 
although they are no more fitted for this than notorious 
perverts are fitted for the post of superintendents of edu¬ 
cational establishments for the young. 

The working class of Russia proved able to win power; 
but it has not yet learned to utilise it, for otherwise it 
would have long ago very politely dispatched such teach¬ 
ers and members of learned societies to countries with a 
bourgeois “democracy”. That is the proper place for such 
feudalists. 

But it will learn, given the will to learn. 

Written March 12, 1922 Collected Works, 

Vol. 33, pp. 227-36 
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Struve, Sergei Bulgakov and other “legal Marxists”. 

In his philosophical works Lenin showed that neo-Kantian sub¬ 
jective-idealist philosophy was incompatible with a scientific 
understanding of nature and society and exposed its class charac¬ 
ter as essentially bourgeois. p. 62 

77 Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. I, Moscow, 1965. Afterword to the 

Second German Edition, p. 19. p. 62 

78 Soon after this Lenin wrote Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 

which was published in May 1909. It contained severe criticism 
of Bogdanov and other revisionists and their philosophical men¬ 
tors, Avenarius and Mach. He upheld and developed the theoretic¬ 
al foundations of Marxism and drew up a materialist generali¬ 
sation of all man’s discoveries, especially with regard to the natu¬ 
ral sciences, covering the period from Engels’s death to the ap¬ 
pearance of his book. p. 63 

79 Cadets —members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the 
main party of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie in Russia. It was 
formed in October 1905 and consisted of representatives of the 
bourgeoisie, landowners and bourgeois intellectuals. In their at¬ 
tempts to hoodwink the working people, the Cadets hypocriti¬ 
cally called themselves “the party of people’s freedom”, although 
in practice they did not go beyond the demand for a constitution¬ 
al monarchy. After the Great October Socialist Revolution they 
became irreconcilable enemies of Soviet power and participated 
in all the armed counter-revolutionary acts and campaigns under- 
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taken by the interventionists. When the interventionists and white- 
guards were routed, the Cadets fled abroad, where they continued 
their anti-Soviet, counter-revolutionary activity. p. 67 

80 An opportunist trend in the Social-Democratic movement named 
after the French social-reformist Millerand, who in 1899 joined 
the reactionary bourgeois government of France and supported its 
policy directed against the interests of the people. 

Lenin characterised Millerandisin as renegade revisionism and 
pointed out that social-reformists who participated in bourgeois 
governments provided a mask for capitalists’ manoeuvres and gave 
these governments a useful weapon for deceiving the masses, p. G7 

81 The orthodox —German Social-Democrats who opposed revision 

of Marxism. p. 67 

82 Guesdists —followers of Jules Guesde and Paul Lafargue. They 
represented a revolutionary Marxist trend in the French socialist 
movement at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century. In 1901 these advocates of the revolutionary class strug¬ 
gle formed the Socialist Party of France headed by Jules Guesde, 
whose members were also called Guesdists after their leader. In 
1905 they united with the reformist French Socialist Party. 

Jauresists —followers of the French socialist Jean Jaures, who 
headed the Right reformist wing of the French socialist move¬ 
ment. Under the pretext of defending “freedom of criticism”, 
they sought to revise Marxist principles and preached class col¬ 
laboration between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. In 1902 
they formed the French Socialist Party, which adhered to reform¬ 
ist principles. p. 67 

83 Broussists (called after Paul Brousse) or Possibilists —a petty-bour¬ 
geois reformist trend in the French socialist movement which 
emerged in the 1880s. The Possibilists denied the necessity of a 
revolutionary programme and tactics for the proletariat, glossed 
over the socialist aims of the labour movement and insisted on 
restricting the workers’ struggle to what was “possible” to 
achieve—hence their name. 

Subsequently most Possibilists joined the reformist French So¬ 
cialist Party. p. 67 

85 The Social Democratic Federation was founded in 1884. Along 
with reformists (such as Hyndman) and anarchists, it included a 
group of revolutionary Social-Democrats, supporters of Marxism 
(Harry Quelch, Tom Mann, Edward Avcling, Eleanor Marx-Ave- 
ling and others), who constituted the Left wing of the British 
socialist movement. Engels criticised the S.D.F. for its dogmatism 
and sectarianism, for its isolation from the mass labour movement 
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in Britain and its lack of appreciation of the movement’s distinct¬ 
ive features. In 1907 the S.D.F. adopted the name Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Its merger with the Left elements of the Independent 
Labour Party in 1911 resulted in the formation of the British So¬ 
cialist Party. Together with the Communist Unity Group, the 
B.S.P. played a major part in founding the Communist Party of 
Great Britain in 1920. p. 67 

85 The Independent Labour Party of Britain —a reformist organisa¬ 
tion founded in 1893, when a new wave of strikes took place and 
a growing movement for the independence of the working class 
from the bourgeois parties came into being. The I.L.P. united the 
“new trade unions”, a number of the old trade unions, and also 
intellectuals and representatives of the petty bourgeoisie, who were 
under the influence of the Fabians. The party was led by Keir 
Hardie. It advocated struggle for the common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, introduction of 
an eight-hour working day, prohibition of child labour, introduc¬ 
tion of social insurance and unemployment relief. From the outset 
it pursued a bourgeois reformist policy and concentrated on par¬ 
liamentary struggle and parliamentary deals with the Liberals. 
Lenin wrote that the I.L.P. was “actually an opportunist party 
that has always been dependent on the bourgeoisie” and that it 
was “ ‘independent’ only of socialism, but very dependent on 
liberalism” (Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 494, and Vol. 18, p. 360). 

p. 68 

86 Integralists —a group within the Italian Socialist Party. On the 

whole they adhered to petty-bourgeois socialism, but, in the 
1900s, they waged a struggle on a number of issues against the 
reformists, who occupied an extremely opportunist stand and 
collaborated with the reactionary bourgeoisie. p. 68 

87 Mensheviks —representatives of a petty-bourgeois opportunist 
trend in Russian Social-Democracy which exerted a bourgeois 
influence on the working class. They acquired this name at the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
(July-August 1903), when, during the elections to the Party's 
central organs, they found themselves in the minority (menshin- 
slvo), and the revolutionary Social-Democrats headed by Lenin 
gained a majority ( bolshinstvo ); hence the names Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks. Pursuing an opportunist policy in the labour move¬ 
ment, the Mensheviks tried to ensure accord between the prole¬ 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. 

After the October Socialist Revolution the Mensheviks took 
up an openly counter-revolutionary stand, organising and par¬ 
ticipating in conspiracies and revolts against Soviet power 

p. 68 
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88 “Revolutionary syndicalism” —a petty-bourgeois, semi-anarchist 
trend, which grew up in the labour movement of a number of 
Wcst-European countries at the end of the 19th century. 

The syndicalists maintained that there was no need for the 
working class to wage political struggle and establish the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat. They denied the leading role of the 
party and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and believed that 
trade unions (syndicates) could overthrow capitalism and take 
over control of production without revolution, by calling a gener¬ 
al strike of the workers. Lenin pointed out that ‘‘revolutionary 
syndicalism in many countries was a direct and inevitable result 
of opportunism, reformism, and parliamentary cretinism” (Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 13, p. 166). p. 68 

88 See present edition, p. 8. p. 70 

90 Frederick Engels, Special Introduction to the English edition 

(1892) of Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. p. 71 

91 Lenin refers here to Engels’s works Anti-Diihring (1878), Lud¬ 

wig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy 
(1888) and Special Introduction to the English edition (1892) of 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. p. 72 

92 Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 

German Philosophy (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works in 
three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, p. 371). p. 73 

93 This was the name used in Russian political literature for the 

representatives of the extreme Right among the reactionary land- 
owners. p. 77 

9/1 Otzovism (from otozvat meaning to recall)—an opportunist 
trend, adhered to by a section of the Bolsheviks after the defeat 
of the 1905-07 revolution. The otzovists (including Bogdanov, 
Alexinsky and Lunacharsky) opposed the use of legal political 
methods, demanded the recall of the Social-Democratic deputies 
from the Duma and refused to work in the trade unions and other 
legal organisations of the working people. p. 78 

95 Vekhi (Landmarks)—a symposium by prominent Cadet writers 
representing the counter-revolutionary liberal bourgeoisie. It was 
published in Moscow in the spring of 1909. In the essays on the 
Russian intelligentsia the writers tried to discredit the revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic traditions of the Russian liberation movement, 
reviled the revolutionary movement of 1905, and thanked the 
tsarist government for having saved the bourgeoisie “with its 

bayonets and jails” from “the fury of the people”. p. 78 
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96 The article “The Historical Destiny of the Doctrine of Karl 

Marx” was written by Lenin on the occasion of the 30th anni¬ 
versary of Marx's death. p. 80 

97 The Dreyfus case —a trial engineered for political motives in 
1894 by reactionary monarchist French militarists. Dreyfus, a 
Jewish officer of the French General Staff, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by a court martial on a trumped-up charge of 
espionage and high treason. The trial provided the F'rench reac¬ 
tionaries with a pretext for fanning anti-Semitism and attacking 
republican order and democratic liberties. In 1898 socialists and 
progressive bourgeois democrats (such as Emile Zola, Jean Jau- 
res, Anatole France and others) started a campaign for a review 
of the Dreyfus case. In 1899, under pressure of public opinion, 
Dreyfus was granted a pardon, and in 1906 he was acquitted. 

p. 87 

98 The incident resulted from a Prussian officer’s brutal treatment 

of Alsatians in Zabern (Alsace) in November 1913, and led to 
protest among the local, predominantly French, population against 
the Prussian militarists. p. 87 

99 Cultural and national autonomy —an opportunist programme on 
the national question advanced by the Austrian Social-Democrats 
Otto Bauer and Karl Renner in the 1890s. This programme ad¬ 
vocated that the people of one and the same nationality, irres¬ 
pective of their place of domicile in a given country, form an 
autonomous national union, to whose jurisdiction the state would 
transfer schools (separate schools for children of different na¬ 
tionalities) and other institutions of education and culture. Had 
this programme been implemented, it would have increased the 
influence of religious bodies and reactionary nationalist ideology 
in each of the national groups and hampered the organisation 
of the working class by deepening national divisions within it. 

Lenin sharply criticised the slogan of cultural and national 
autonomy in a number of articles, pointing out that it had as 
its basis a “thoroughly bourgeois and thoroughly false” idea of 
“securing the separation of all nations from one another by means 
of a special state institution”. p. 88 

100 See Engels’s letter to Friedrich Sorge of November 29, 1886. 

p. 91 

101 Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s)—a petty-bourgeois party in Russia 
founded in late 1901 and early 1902 after the merger of various 
Narodnik groups and circles. The S.R.s did not appreciate the 
class differences between the proletariat and petty proprietors, 
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glossed over the class stratification and contradictions among the 
peasantry and rejected the leading role of the proletariat in the 
revolution. 

After the bourgeois-democratic revolution in February 1917, 
the S.R.s, together with the Mensheviks, came to provide the main¬ 
stay of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois-landowner Provisional 
Government, and their leaders (Kerensky, Chernov and Avksen¬ 
tyev) were in the Cabinet. After the October Socialist Revolution 
the S.R.s became an openly counter-revolutionary party opposing 
Soviet power alongside the bourgeoisie, landowners and foreign 
interventionists. p. 93 

102 These are the words spoken by Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust , 

Part I, Scene IV. p. 93 

103 The Constituent Assembly was convened by the Soviet government 

on January 5, 1918. The elections to it had for the main part 
been held before the October Revolution and its composition re¬ 
flected an earlier period in the country’s development, when re¬ 
presentatives of the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Cadets had held sway in the country. A deep gulf separated the 
overwhelming majority of the working people, who supported the 
new Soviet order and its decrees, from the S.R., Menshevik and 
Cadet members of the Assembly, who supported the interests of 
the bourgeoisie and kulaks. The Constituent Assembly refused 
to discuss the Declaration of Rights of the Working and Ex¬ 
ploited People and to approve the decrees on land, peace and 
the transfer of power to the Soviets adopted by the Second Con¬ 
gress of Soviets, thereby revealing its hostility to the true in¬ 
terests of the working people. On January 6, 1918, it was dis¬ 
solved by a decree of the All-Russia Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee. p. 95 

104 The expression “His Majesty’s Opposition” was used by Pavel 

Milyukov, the leader of the Cadet Party. Speaking at a luncheon 
given by the Lord Mayor of London on June 19 (July 2), 1909, 
Milyukov pointed out: “As long as Russia has a legislative cham¬ 
ber controlling the budget, the Russian opposition will remain 
His Majesty’s Opposition, and not an Opposition to His Majesty” 
(Rech No. 167, June 21 [July 4], 1909). p. 96 

105 This anti-Bolshevik slogan was first advanced by Parvus in 1905 

and provided one of the basic principles of Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution. This theory of revolution ignoring the par¬ 
ticipation of the peasants was opposed to Lenin’s theory of bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution developing into the socialist revolution 
as the proletariat comes to assume the leadership of the national 
movement. p. 97 
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100 Karl Marx, ' The Civil War in France. Address of the General 
Council of the International Working Men's Association, and Fred¬ 
erick Engels, Introduction to Marx’s The Civil War in France 
(see Marx and Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, 
Moscow, 1969, pp. 202-44 and 178-89). p. 97 

107 Lenin refers here to Plekhanov’s Anarchism and Socialism, the 
German translation of which was published in Berlin in 1894. 

p. 98 

108 Lassalleans —supporters of the German petty-bourgeois socialist 
Ferdinand Lassalle, members of the General Association of Ger¬ 
man Workers founded in 1863. The first Chairman of the Asso¬ 
ciation was Lassalle, who formulated its programme and basic 
tactics. The Association’s main political objective was the strug¬ 
gle for universal suffrage. Lassalle believed it possible to utilise 
the Prussian state to solve social problems through the setting up 
of production associations with its aid. Marx wrote that Lassalle 
advocated “Royal-Prussian state socialism”. 

Engels frequently and sharply criticised the theory, tactics 
and organisational principles of Lassalleanism as an opportunist 
trend in the German working-class movement. p. 99 

109 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (sec Marx and 

Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 26). p. 101 

110 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (see Marx and 

Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 26). p. 102 

111 Karl Marx, The Civil War in France (see Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 221). 

p. 104 

112 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (sec Marx and 

Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 17). p. 108 

1,3 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (see Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 19). p. 109 

111 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (see Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 19). p. 110 

115 Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (see Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 19), p. 112 
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116 Shylock —a character in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, a 

hard-hearted moneylender, who, according to the conditions 
stipulated in the promissory note, demanded a pound of flesh 
from his debtor when the latter found himself unable to meet his 

obligations. p. 113 

117 Pupils of a seminary who became notorious because of their 

rudeness and brutality. Their life was described by the Russian 
writer Nikolai Pomyalovsky in his novel Sketches of Seminary 
Life. p. 113 

118 This is a reference to the Second Congress of the Russian Social- 

Democratic Labour Party in July-August 1903, which was the 
scene of a split between the consistent revolutionary Social-Democ¬ 
rats (Leninists) and the opportunist wing of the Party. See 

Note 87. p. 120 

119 Lenin is referring to Pod Znamenem Marksizma, a monthly phil¬ 

osophical, social and economic journal published in Moscow from 
January 1922 to June 1944. p. 142 


120 Frederick Engels, “Emigre Literature”. 
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NAME INDEX 


A 

Adler, Victor (1852-1918)—an 
organiser and leader of Aus¬ 
trian Social-Democracy; main¬ 
tained contact with Engels in 
the 1880s-90s but soon after 
the latter’s death went over 
to reformism and became one 
of the leaders of opportun¬ 
ism.—51 

Aveling, Eleanor —see Marx, 
Eleanor 

Avenarius, Richard (1843-1896)— 
German philosopher. A foun¬ 
der of empirio-criticism, a re¬ 
actionary philosophy which 
revived the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley and Hume.—73 

B 

Bakunin, Mikhail Alexandrovich 
(1814-1876)—Russian revolu¬ 
tionary, one of the ideologists 
of anarchism; in the First 
International acted as an ene¬ 
my of Marxism; was expelled 
from the International at the 
1872 Hague Congress for split¬ 
ting activity.—10 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-1882)— Ger¬ 
man idealist philosopher, a 
prominent Young Hegelian. 
His idealist views were criti¬ 
cised in Marx and Engels’s 
works The Holy Family, or 
Critique of Critical Critique. 
Against Bruno Bauer and Co. 


(1844) and The German Ideol¬ 
ogy (1845-46).—7, 49 

Bauer, Edgar (1820-1886)—Ger¬ 
man publicist. Young Hegel¬ 
ian. Bruno Bauer’s brother.— 
49 

Bauer, Otto (1882-1938)—a lea¬ 
der of Austrian Social-Democ¬ 
racy and the Second Interna¬ 
tional. One of the authors of 
the bourgeois nationalist “cul¬ 
tural-national autonomy” 

theory.—88 

Bazarov, V. (Rudnev, Vladimir 
Alexandrovich) (1874-1939)—• 

Russian philosopher and eco¬ 
nomist. From 1896 took part 
in the Social-Democratic move¬ 
ment. During the reaction of 
1907-10 departed from Bolshe¬ 
vism; a revisionist of Marxist 
philosophy in the Machist spi¬ 
rit. 

During his last years trans¬ 
lated fiction and philosophical 
works.—63 

Rebel, August (1840-1913)—a 
founder and prominent leader 
of the German Social-Demo¬ 
cratic and international work¬ 
ing-class movement. Active op¬ 
ponent of revisionism and re¬ 
formism in the German work¬ 
ers’ movement.—99-100 

Beesly, Edward Spencer (1831- 
1915)-—British historian and 
positivist philosopher; popula¬ 
rised Auguste Comte’s ideas 
in Britain and translated his 
works into English.—71 
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Bernstein, Eduard (1850-1932)— 
leader of the extreme oppor¬ 
tunist wing of the German So¬ 
cial-Democratic Party and of 
the Second International; theo¬ 
rist of revisionism.—62, 67 

Bismarck, Otto (1815-1898)— 
Prussian (and later German) 
statesman. Prussian President 
and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1862. First Chan¬ 
cellor of the German Empire 
(1871-90). Forcibly united 
German lands under Prussian 
domination. Author of the 
Anti-Socialist Law (1878-90). 
—8, 42 

Blanc, Louis (1811-1882)—French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, his¬ 
torian. Denied the irreconcila¬ 
bility of class contradictions 
under capitalism; opponent of 
the proletarian revolution, 
sought compromises with the 
bourgeoisie.—96 

Bogdanov (Malinovsky, Alexan¬ 
der Alexandrovich) (1873- 

1928)—Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crat, philosopher, sociologist 
and economist. Attempted to 
create his own system of em- 
pirio-monism (a variant of 
subjective idealist Machist 
philosophy), covered up by 
pseudo-Marxist terminology.— 
63 

Bohm-Bawerk, Eugen (1851-1914) 
—bourgeois economist. A 
representative of the so-called 
Austrian school in political 
economy. Criticised Marx’s 
theory of surplus value, claim¬ 
ing that profit is derived from 
the difference in the subjec¬ 
tive estimation of existing and 
future material wealth and not 
as a result of the exploitation 
of the working class. His reac¬ 


tionary views are used by the 
bourgeoisie to defend capital¬ 
ism—63, 65 

Bracke, Wilhelm (1842-1880)— 
German Social-Democrat; a 
founder (1869) and leader of 
the Social-Democratic Work¬ 
ers’ Party (Eisenachers); a 
close associate of Marx and 
Engels.—99 

Brouckere, Louis de (b. 1870- 
1951)—leader and theorist of 
the Belgian Workers’ Party, 
heading its Left wing prior to 
the First World War. During 
the 1914-18 war he became a 
social-chauvinist.—67 

Buchner, Ludwig (1824-1899)— 
—German physiologist and 
philosopher. Representative of 
vulgar materialism.—13, 71 

c 

Chernov, Victor Mikhailovich 
(1876-1952)—one of the lead¬ 
ers and theorists of the Soci¬ 
alist-Revolutionary Party.— 
114 

Chernyshev shy, Nikolai Gavrilo¬ 
vich (1828-1889)—Russian rev¬ 
olutionary democrat, an out¬ 
standing predecessor of the 
Russian Social-Democrats. Eco¬ 
nomist, philosopher and writer. 
— 143 

Chkheidze, Nikolai Semyonovich 
(1864-1926)—a leader of the 
Mensheviks After the October 
Revolution, he was chairman 
of the counter-revolutionary 
Transcaucasian Seim in Geor¬ 
gia. Later an emigre.—93, 96 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857)— 
French bourgeois philosopher 
and sociologist. Founder of 
positivism.—70 

Cornelissen, Christian —Dutch 
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anarchist, follower of Pyotr 
Kropotkin; opposed Marxism. 

— 114 

D 

Denikin, Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1947)—tsarist general. Stooge 
of the Anglo-French and Ame¬ 
rican imperialists during the 
foreign military intervention 
and the Civil War of 1918-20. 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
white-guard forces in the south 
of Russia. After his armies 
were routed by the Red Army 
in March 1910, he fled the 
country.—137 

Dietzgen, Eugen (1862-1930)— 
son of Joseph Dietzgen and 
publisher of his works. He 
called his philosophical stand¬ 
point “naturmonism” in which 
materialism and idealism were 
supposed to be reconciled. He 
considered Joseph Dietzgen’s 
philosophical views as abso¬ 
lute and deemed it necessary 
to “supplement" Marxism with 
them; he arrived at a negation 
of materialism and dialectics. 

— 143 

Dietzgen, Joseph (1828-1888)— 
German worker, Social-Dem¬ 
ocrat and philosopher, who 
independently arrived at dia¬ 
lectical materialism. Marx 
pointed out that despite cer¬ 
tain mistakes and inaccura¬ 
cies in understanding dialect¬ 
ical materialism Dietzgen ex¬ 
pressed “much that is excel¬ 
lent and—as the independent 
product of a working man— 
admirable”.—143 

Drews, Arthur (1865-1935)— 
German historian of early 
Christianity; in his works he 
rejected the historical exist¬ 


ence of Christ. However, he 
criticised the church dogma, 
religious prejudices from the 
idealist point of view.—146-47 
Dreyfus, Alfred (1859-1935)— 
Jewish officer of the French 
General Staff, sentenced in 
1894 to life imprisonment on 
a false charge of high trea¬ 
son. He was pardoned in 1899 
and rehabilitated in 1906 as a 
result of the struggle waged by 
democratic forces and progres¬ 
sive intellectuals.—87 
Diihring, Eugen (1833-1921)— 
German philosopher and econ¬ 
omist, petty-bourgeois ideolog¬ 
ist. His philosophical views 
represented an eclectic combi¬ 
nation of positivism, metaphys¬ 
ical materialism and idealism. 
—51, 55, 61, 63, 71, 72 

E 

Einstein, Albert (1879-1955)— 
physicist. Creator of the theory 
of relativity.—144, 148 
Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)—8- 
10, 13-18, 20, 37-42, 44-53, 55, 
61, 63, 70-73, 74, 80, 91, 97- 
100, 105, 112, 114, 118, 144-45 
Epicurus (c. 341 c. 270 B. C.)—- 
Greek materialist philosopher, 
atheist.—7 

F 

Fechener, Gustav Theodor (1801- 
1887)—German naturalist and 
idealist philosopher.—71 
Feuerbach, Ludwig (1804-1872)— 
German materialist philoso¬ 
pher, atheist. Although his 
materialism was limited, con¬ 
templative in character, it ser 
ved as one of the theoretical 
sources of Marxist philosophy. 
—8, 12-14, 51, 55, 70-71 
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H 


Ghe, Alexander (d. 1919)—Rus¬ 
sian anarchist. After the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution supported So¬ 
viet rule.—114 

Grave, Jean (1854-1939)—French 
petty-bourgeois socialist; a 
theorist of anarchism.—114 

Griin, Karl (1817-1887)—German 
petty-bourgeois publicist; in 
the mid-1840s one of the prin¬ 
cipal representatives of “true 
socialism”, which Marx and 
Engels characterised as di¬ 
rectly representing a reaction¬ 
ary interest, the interest of 
the German philistines”. —70- 
71 

Guchkov, Alexander Ivanovich 
(1862-1936)—big Russian cap¬ 
italist. Organiser and leader 
of the Octobrist Party; follow¬ 
ing the February 1917 bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution, he 
was Minister of the Army and 
Navy in the first bourgeois 
Provisional Government. After 
the October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion one of the leaders of the 
counter-revolution. A white 
emigre.—94, 97 

Guesde, Jules (1845-1922)—one 
of the organisers and leaders 
of the French socialist move¬ 
ment and the Second Interna¬ 
tional. Helped to found the 
Socialist Party of France 
(1901).—66 

Guizot, Francois (1787-1874)— 
French bourgeois historian and 
statesman. From 1840 up to 
the February revolution of 
1848 directed French home 
and foreign policy; expressed 
the interests of the big finance 
bourgeoisie.—20 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(1770-1831)—great German 

philosopher, objective idealist. 
Hegel’s historic merit was that 
he made a profound and thor¬ 
ough analysis of dialectics 
which served as one of the 
theoretical sources of dialect¬ 
ical materialism—7, 12-13, 15- 
16, 46-47, 55, 62, 71, 73, 149 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817- 
1906)—English co-operator, re¬ 
formist.—40 

Hume, David (1711-1776)—En¬ 
glish philosopher, subjective 
idealist, agnostic.—13, 71 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825- 
1895)—English naturalist. Close 
associate of Charles Darwin 
and populariser of his teach¬ 
ing. In philosophy he called 
himself a follower of Hume, 
but while dealing with concrete 
problems of natural science he 
held materialist views.—14, 71, 
73 

J 

Jaures, Jean (1859-1914)—pro¬ 
minent figure of the French 
and international socialist mo¬ 
vement; founder and chief edi¬ 
tor of V Humanite; leader of 
the reformist Right wing of the 
French Socialist Party; an ac¬ 
tive fighter against militarism. 
On the eve of the First World 
War (1914-18) he was mur¬ 
dered by an assassin hired by 
the militarists.—67 

K 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804)— 
German philosopher, founder 
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of German classical idealism. 
Kant’s theory of knowledge is 
a combination of elements of 
materialism and idealism, 
which found its expression in 
the theory of the objectively 
existing “thing-in-itself”.—13, 
62, 71 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938)—one 
of the leaders of the German 
Social-Democratic Party and 
the Second International. Initi¬ 
ally a Marxist, he became a 
renegade from Marxism, prea¬ 
ching Centrism (Kautskyism), 
the most dangerous and harm¬ 
ful variety of opportunism.—89 

Kolchak, Alexander Vasilyevich 
(1873-1920)—tsarist admiral, 
monarchist. In 1918-19, one of 
the leaders of Russian counter¬ 
revolution. Stooge of the En¬ 
tente. In 1920 he was taken 
prisoner and shot by order of 
the Irkutsk Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee.—137 

Kropotkin, Pyotr Alexeyevich 
(1842-1921)—one of the prin¬ 
cipal figures and theorists of 
anarchism.—114 

Kugelmann, Ludwig (1830-1902) 
—German Social-Democrat. 
Friend of Karl Marx, Partici¬ 
pant in the 1848-49 revolution 
in Germany; member of the 
First International. Corres¬ 
ponded with Marx in 1862-74, 
informing him of events in 
Germany. Marx’s letters to 
Kugelmann were first published 
in 1902 in the journal Die 
Neue Zeit. —43, 71 

L 

Labriola, Arturo (1873-1959)— 
—Italian politician, jurist and 
economist. A leader of the 


syndicalist movement in Italy; 
author of books on the theory 
of syndicalism in which he 
tried to adapt his programme 
of so-called revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalism to Marxism by revis¬ 
ing Marxism.—68 

Lafargue, Laura —see Marx, 
Laura 

Lagardelle, Hubert (b. 1874-1958) 
—French petty-bourgeois politi¬ 
cian, anarcho-syndicalist.—68 

Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828- 
1875)—German bourgeois phi¬ 
losopher, neo-Kantian; enemy 
of materialism and socialism. 
—71 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-1864) 
—German petty-bourgeois so¬ 
cialist. One of the founders of 
the General Association of 
German Workers (1863), which 
beneficially influenced the 
working-class movement. How¬ 
ever, when elected its presid¬ 
ent, he directed it along an 
opportunist path. His theoret¬ 
ical and political views were 
sharply criticised by Marx and 
Engels—42, 100, 107-09 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900) 
—outstanding figure of the 
German and international 
working-class movement; one 
of the founders and leaders of 
the German Social-Democratic 
Party. From 1875 to the last 
days of his life a member of 
the C. C. of the German 
Social-Democratic Party and 
editor-in-chief of its central 
organ, Vorwdrts. He was ac¬ 
tive in the work of the First 
and in the organisation of the 
Second International.—42 

Longuet , Jenny (1844-1883)— 
participant in the interna¬ 
tional working-class move- 
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ment; Marx’s elder daughter, 
wife of Charles Longuet. 
Contributed to periodicals, 
writing from the standpoint of 
proletarian internationalism.— 
11 

Lvov, Georgi Yevgenyevich 
(1861-1925)—big Russian land- 
owner. Member of the Consti¬ 
tutional-Democratic Party; 
chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of the 
Interior in the Provisional 
Government from March to 
July 1917. Emigrated after the 
October Revolution.—94, 96 

M 

Mach, Frnst (1838-1916)—Aust¬ 
rian physicist and philosopher. 
Subjective idealist; one of the 
originators of empirio-critic- 
ism, a reactionary philosophy 
which revived the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley and 
Hume.—73 

Marx, Eleanor (1855-1898)— 
youngest daughter of Karl 
Marx and wife of Eduard 
Aveling; prominent in the 
British and international work¬ 
ing-class movement.—11 

Marx, Heinrich (1782-1838)— 
Karl Marx’s father, advocate, 
then counsellor at law in 
Trier; held liberal views.—7 

Marx, Jenny, nee von Westpha- 
len (1814-1881)—Karl Marx’s 
wife, his true friend and 
helper.—8 

Marx, Karl (1818-1883)—7-32, 
34, 36-47, 49-65, 68-73, 80, 82, 
88, 91, 97, 104, 107-11, 115-16, 
126-27, 145, 148-49 

Marx, Laura (1845-1911)—parti¬ 
cipant in the French working- 
class movement; daughter of 


Marx and wife of Paul Lafar- 
gue.—11 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-1872)— 
Italian revolutionary, bourgeois 
democrat, a leader and ideo¬ 
logist of the Italian national 
liberation movement. Mazzini 
advanced a programme of Ita¬ 
ly’s unification “from below” 
as an independent bourgeois 
republic. He considered up¬ 
rising the principal means of 
struggle. His characteristic 
features were conspiratorial 
tactics and ignoring the pea¬ 
sants’ interests. He advocated 
a utopian petty-bourgeois plan 
of solving the labour question 
by means of “labour collabor¬ 
ating with capital”.—10 

Mignet, Francois Auguste (1796- 
1884)—French bourgeois his¬ 
torian of the liberal trend.— 
20 

Millerand, Alexandre Etienne 
(1859-1943)—French statesman. 
In the 1880s he was a petty- 
bourgeois radical; in the 1890s 
sided with socialists and head¬ 
ed the opportunist trend in the 
French socialist movement. In 
1899 became a minister in the 
reactionary bourgeois govern¬ 
ment.—67 

Moleschott, Jakob (1822-1893)— 
Dutch scientist. One of the 
main representatives of vulgar 
materialism.—14 

Most, Johann (1846-1906)—Ger¬ 
man Social-Democrat and later 
anarchist. After the promulga¬ 
tion of the Anti-Socialist Law 
in 1878 emigrated to England 
and in 1882 went to America, 
where he continued preaching 
anarchism.—43 

Miihlberger, Arthur (1847-1907) 
German petty-bourgeois pub- 
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licist; Proudhonist; physician 
by profession.—G1 

N 

Nicholas II (1868-1918)—the last 
Emperor of Russia (1894-1917). 
—92 


P 

Plekhanov, Georgi Valentinovich 
(1856-1918)—outstanding fi¬ 

gure of the Russian and inter¬ 
national working-class move¬ 
ment, the first propagandist of 
Marxism in Russia. Founder of 
the Emancipation of Labour 
group, which was the first 
Marxist group in Russia. After 
the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (1903) Plekhanov 
advocated conciliation with 
opportunism, and then sided 
with the Mensheviks. In the 
years of reaction (1907-10) he 
opposed Machist revision of 
Marxism and liquidationism. 
His attitude towards the Oc¬ 
tober Socialist Revolution was 
negative, but he did not take 
part in the struggle against 
Soviet rule.—51, 63, 97-98, 
114, 143 

Pomyalovsky, Nikolai Gerasimo¬ 
vich (1835-1863)—Russian de¬ 
mocratic writer. In his works 
he criticised autocracy, bure¬ 
aucracy, violence and arbitrary 
rule in Russia.—113 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809- 
1865)—French publicist, eco¬ 
nomist and sociologist; ideol¬ 
ogist of the petty bourgeoisie; 
one of the founders of anar¬ 
chism.—9, 10 


R 

Renner, Karl (1870-1950)—Au¬ 
strian statesman. Leader and 
theorist of the Austrian Right- 
wing Social-Democrats; one of 
the authors of the bourgeois 
nationalist theory of “cultural- 
national autonomy”.—88 
Ricardo, David (1772-1823)— 
English economist. One of the 
most outstanding representati¬ 
ves of classical bourgeois pol¬ 
itical economy.—30, 56 
Rodberlus- Jagelzow, Johann 
Karl (1805-1875)—German vul¬ 
gar economist and politician. 
Preached reactionary ideas of 
Prussian “state socialism”.—30 
Ruge, Arnold (1802-1880)—Ger¬ 
man publicist; Young Hegeli¬ 
an; bourgeois radical.—8, 49 

S 

SalLykov-Shchedrin, Mikhail Yev- 
grafovich (1826-1889)—noted 
Russian satirical writer, revo¬ 
lutionary democrat.—150 
Schapper, Karl (1812-1870)—pro¬ 
minent figure in the German 
and international working-class 
movement. A leader of the 
League of the Just, member of 
the C.G. of the Communist 
League; participant in the 
1848-49 revolution; in 1850, 
when the League was split, a 
leader of the sectarian “Left” 
group; in 1856 again associated 
with Marx.—41 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1775-1854)—representative of 
classical German philosophy; 
objective idealist.—70-71 
Shchedrin —see Saltykov-Shched- 
rin, M. Y. 

Smith, Adam (1723-1790)—En- 
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glish economist; one of the 
greatest representatives of clas¬ 
sical bourgeois political econ¬ 
omy.—26, 56 

Surge, Friedrich (1828-1906)— 
German socialist. Prominent in 
the American and international 
working-class and socialist 
movement; active member of 
the First International; friend 
and associate of Marx and 
F.ngels.—43 

Slein, Lorenz (1815-1890)—Ger¬ 
man lawyer, historian, vulgar 
economist.—17 

Steklov, Yuri Mikhailovich 
(1873-1941)—Russian Social- 
Democrat. Joined the Bolshe¬ 
viks after the Second Party 
Congress (1903). After the 
February 1917 bourgeois-dem¬ 
ocratic revolution went over to 
“revolutionary dcfencism”; lat¬ 
er sided with the Bolsheviks.— 
93, 96 

T 

'Thierry, Augustin (1795-1856) — 
French bourgeois liberal histo¬ 
rian of the Restoration period. 
—20 

Thiers, Adolphe (1797-1877) — 
French bourgeois historian and 
statesman. One of the chief 
organisers of the civil war and 
butcher of the Paris Com¬ 
mune.—20 

Timiryazev, Arkady Klimentye- 
vich (1880-1955)—professor, 
Doctor of Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics; joined the C.P.S.U. in 
1921. Up to January 1955, held 
the chair of physics history at 
Moscow University.—148 

Tsereteli, Irakly Georgievich 
(1882-1959)—one of the Men¬ 
shevik leaders. Minister of 


Posts and Telegraphs, later 
Minister of the Interior in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern¬ 
ment in 1917. After the Octob¬ 
er Socialist Revolution a lead¬ 
er of the counter-revolutionary 
Menshevik government in 
Georgia. After the victory of 
Soviet power in Georgia (1921) 
became a White emigre.—93, 
96, 114 

Tugan-Baranovsky, Mikhail Iva¬ 
novich (1865-1919)—Russian 
bourgeois economist.—110 

V 

Vandervelde Emile (1866-1938)— 
leader of the Belgian Workers’ 
Party; chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Bureau of the 
Second International. Held 
extreme opportunist views.—67 

Vogt, Karl (1817-1895)—German 
naturalist, vulgar materialist, 
petty-bourgeois democrat; an 
instigator of a campaign of 
slander against proletarian re¬ 
volutionaries.—10, 14 

W 

Westphalen, Ferdinand Otto 
Wilhelm (1799-1876)—Prussian 
reactionary statesman. Repre¬ 
sentative of the Prussian feudal 
nobility, monarchist; brother 
of Jenny Marx, Karl Marx’s 
wife. In 1850-58, Prussia’s 
Minister of the Interior.—8 

Willich, August (1810-1878) — 
Prussian officer. Member of the 
Communist League; participant 
in the 1849 Baden-Pfalz upris¬ 
ing; a leader of the sectarian 
adventurist faction which split 
away from the League in 1850. 
—41 
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Wipper, Robert Yuryevich (1859- 
1954)—well-known Russian 
historian.—146 

z 

Zasulich, Vera Ivanovna (1849- 


1919)—active participant in the 
Narodnik and later the Social- 
Democratic movement in Rus¬ 
sia. One of the founders of the 
Emancipation of Labour group; 
later became a Menshevik.—51 


















